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It has already been pointed out in the Review that the problem 
of the unification of social insurance is the object of study and dis- 
cussion in many countries. In discussing this problem Dr. Pribram 
begins with an analysis of the fundamental idea of ‘‘ risk’, which 
in his view must not be confused with its consequences to the insured 
person ; different risks may in fact lead to identical consequences, 
in the form of loss of earnings or income. Further, in each branch of 
insurance the process of historic development has produced a certain 
relationship between the division of responsibility among the various 
social factors concerned and the nature of the particular risk covered. 
The author insists that due weight must be given to these considera- 
tions. The statement of the problem is followed by an aitempt to 
determine how far it is possible to achieve not unification but co-ordi- 
nation of the various branches of social insurance, without destroying 
their independence, which is based on the diversity of the respective 
risks. The advantages of a plan of this kind are set out, but with 
the warning that it can only be applied to certain departments in the 
organisation of social insurance, and by progressive stages, and 
must be based on a definite general plan which takes account of the 
special circumstances of each country. 


THe NEED FoR UNIFICATION 


N a number of countries which were actively cngaged in 
hostilities, the system of social insurance, which had been labori- 
ously built up, extended, and adapted to the needs in view, was 
profoundly shaken by the economic and financial effects of the 
war. Reconstruction became a necessity, and governments, insur- 
ance administrators, and specialists had to consider a very 
serious question involving grave consequences. They hac to decide 
whether or no they would adhere to traditional methods and 
attempt reconstruction on the old svstem, the outcome of historical 
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development which had been influenced by many political factors 
and most of all by the very natural and justifiable desire to advance 
step by step. In most countries the insurance system was not based 
on any general plan but included many entirely separate institutions ; 
this led to extreme complexity of administration and an alarming 
increase in cost of management. In view of the urgent need for 
reconstruction the question was whether the problem should not 
be attacked afresh on the new principle : “‘ to abandon the system 
which consists in the mechanical co-ordination of the various types 
of insurance and to endeavour to reduce them all to a single type ”’. 
The question wa. raised in these terms by Mr. Krceczkowski ', 
and the arguments which he advanced in support of his proposal 
aroused considerable attention among those interested in insurance. 

The problem is no less urgent in countries where it is proposed 
to extend the existing system to further branches of insurance. 
Here again men question whether they should follow the old rules 
and merely add new wings to the present structure without 
attempting to construct a united and complete edifice. 

Schemes for the unification of social insurance are based on an 
hypothesis which at first sight is most attractive and apparently 
indisputable : that in every branch of insurance, whatever its form 
or the risk it covers (sickness, accident, unemployment, invalidity, 
old age, death, maternity, etc.), the main object, ignoring minor 
matters such as medical attendance, is to cover the loss of earnings 
or income which is a risk inherent in any kind of activity ®. 

The same idea was expressed by Professor Cesare Biondi in 
a report on sickness insurance which he presented to the Sardinian 
congress held at Sassari on 22 and 23 October 19223: 


We are not at present thinking of the time when equal payments 
will be made to meet the equal needs of workers who are incapable of 
pursuing a lucrative occupation ; when compensation for incapacity 
for work, whatever its cause or duration, will be paid by a single institu- 
tion and calculated solely according to the extent of such incapacity. 
Nevertheless I am profoundly convinced that a reform of this kind will 
be effected by civilised communities in the near future. 


An English author, Mr. Cohen‘, cites practical considerations 
in support of the unification of social insurance : 





1 Krceczkowsrr: ‘“ Social Insurance and International Legislation ’’, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, p. 640. 

2 Jhid., p. 642. 

* Rassegna della Previdenza sociale, Feb. 1923. 

* Joseph L. Conen: Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain, pp. 204 et 
sey. London, 1923. 
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The view that all cases of sickness, whether due to industrial accident, 
industrial disease, or illness not directly traceable to industry should be 
part of a national scheme of sickness and accident insurance is very 
popular with trade unions. It is argued that administrative expenses 
would be reduced, procedure simplified, litigation avoided, and the 
workman given indisputable rights in all cases of ill-health... . It 
is interesting to recall that at present the Government is examining a 
similar suggestion of the Geddes Committee that unemployment and 
health insurance might be administered more cheaply if they were 
managed in closer co-operation. It seems evident that both these 
proposals, the combination of workmen’s compensation with health 
insurance and of health with unemployment insurance, are likely to 
prove fruitless unless indeed they are taken as part of the larger pro- 
posal to establish a state social insurance fund which shall provide 
benefits to all with an income below £350 a year, and which shall be 
non-contributory. It could then be administered by the appropriate 
governmental agencies!. 


In Germany, again, the real point at issue between the support- 
ers of social insurance and social relief respectively is the unification 
of insurance, for those who advocate the introduction of a single 
general system of relief do so in order to put an end to the gaps 
and complications of the many different systems of insurance ®. 

Thus the same fundamental idea is expressed almost simultane- 
ously by eminent specialists who, belonging as they do to different 
nations, must have reached the same conclusion independently 
and by very diverse routes. 


IpENTITY OF Risk 


In order to place the question in its proper perspective, it is 
desirable first of all to examine the argument that there is only 
one risk to be covered by all forms of social insurance, this being 
the theoretical basis of proposals for unification. Certainly, if the 
risk to be covered is at bottom the same in every case, the present 
division of insurance into various branches is in contradiction with 
the rules of economic logic, while at the same time causing very 
serious administrative difficulties. 





1 In a recent work (Social Insurance Unified ; London, 1924) Mr. Cohen ex- 
amines the various schemes for unifying and extending the system of social insur- 
ance in force in Great Britain. His proposals involve severe criticism of the 
present system. 

* Cf. among others, Karl Kumpman: “ Sozialversicherung oder Sozialver- 
sorgung ”’, in Kélner Sozialpolitische Vierteljahrschrift, Vol. III, No. 3, 1924; and 
the sources which he cites. Cf. also Dr. Richard Freunp: “ A Plan for the Re- 
organisation of Social Insurance in Germany ”’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, pp. 1-14. 
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Before passing judgment on the accuracy of this argument, 
we must analyse more closely the general idea of ‘‘ risk’. It will 
then be possible to determine the meaning of the expression 
‘* identity of risk ’’ or, on the other hand, the varied nature of the 
risks covered by the different types of social insurance. 

The notion of risk in the technical sense was first evolved in 
private or commercial insurance. A minute analysis is made of 
all cases where individuals are exposed to future contingencies 
which may have a prejudicial effect on their economic situation. 
Then these cases can be so grouped that, given a large number of 
similar cases, it is possible to calculate a constant proportion between 
the number of cases of exposure to the danger and the number in 
which the contingency is realised — in other words, the probability 
of the risk. 

The law of large numbers applies in this case, and the problem 
is thus essentially technical. It does not follow, because a person 
suffering from one event is in the same economic position as another 
person suffering from another event, that there is identity of risk. 
This will be true only if the same calculation of probability is 
applicable to both cases. Experience in this respect is as yet 
limited, and the contingencies which lend themselves to such 
calculations are not at present very numerous. It is for this reason 
that in every branch of insurance cases arising out of so-called 
“ exceptional ’’ circumstances are excluded from the rules for 
compensation, as calculations of probability based solely on 
observation of “ normal” cases do not apply. 

When it is claimed that the risk to which the worker is exposed 
is always the same whatever the cause of his loss of wages, the word 
“ risk ” is used in an entirely different sense from that adopted in 
commercial insurance, which may be taken to apply also in social 
insurance. It follows therefore that, even if it were admitted that 
the worker’s economic position is identical whatever the cause of 
his loss of earnings or income, the question of identity of risk is 
still to be solved. 

Criticism of the arguments in favour of unifying social insurance 
may be carried a stage further. Is it beyond dispute, even from the 
point of view of the worker who loses his wage, that there is identity 
of risk whatever the cause of his unfortunate economic position ? 
The risk to the worker in case of serious accident, which may 
involve permanent incapacity for work, either total or partial, 
appears entirely different from the risk of losing his wage for a 
comparatively short period through sickness or unemployment. 
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The difference between the two risks is indicated by the nature of 
the compensation provided. In cases of permanent disablement 
compensation is given in the form of a pension, while to meet the 
needs of the sick or unemployed worker it is sufficient to provide 
daily allowances. The form of compensation provided for each 
risk covered by insurance must correspond to the nature of that 


risk. 

Doubts may be thrown on the soundness of the foregoing line 
of argument if the hypothesis adopted, i.e. that the principles of 
commercial insurance should be applied in toto to social insurance, 
is contested. The legislator appears to be free to define as he 
wishes the risks which it is proposed to cover, and by legal enact- 
ment can press into service the entire economic forces of the country 
without entering into scrupulous calculations of probability. From 
this standpoint one could plan the unification of the various 
branches into a single system with a common fund provided 
from taxation or other public revenues. 

Such a system, however, imperils the essential idea of “ insur- 
ance’. It would indeed be more accurate to speak of it as social 
“ relief ’’ — though entirely distinct from the old poor relief, which 
was chiefly a kind of charity or voluntary aid accompanied by 
humiliating conditions for the recipient ——- and it would be super- 
fluous to distinguish bétween risks, as the term would no longer 
have its technical meaning. 

When, however, the matter under discussion is the unification 
of insurance properly so called, full account must be taken of the 
essential nature of this institution and of the fundamental ideas 
on which it is based and which determine its form. 


THe Concept or RESPONSIBILITY 


Social insurance, as modelled on private insurance, may be 
regarded as an individualist method of solving a collective problem. 
The economic system of to-day, though founded on the principle 
of individual responsibility, nevertheless presents a large number 
of cases in which the individual is incapable of securing his own 
livelihood, either for reasons inherent in himself (sickness, disable- 
ment, old age, etc.) or for causes arising out of the development 
of the economic system (e.g. unemployment). The principle of 
individual responsibility cannot apply in such cases, and the 
community must therefore shoulder the burden. 
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In essence insurance consists in replacing individual responsi- 
bility by the responsibility of a group when the individual is threat- 
ened by a contingency which may prejudice his interests. In private 
insurance the group is constituted by the voluntary association 
of those who wish to escape or attenuate the financial effects of a 
danger by which they are threatened. Private insurance, therefore, 
does not affect the principle of individual responsibility, which is 
the basis of the capitalist system, but changes its character by 
introducing an institution based on spontaneous association. Even 
where insurance is effected through a joint-stock company which 
aims chiefly at making profits, the insurance is really carried by 
the group of insured persons, whose regular contributions guarantee 
the payment of the sums due to those of them who have established 
a claim to compensation. 

In social insurance, while the principles of commercial insurance 
are taken as a model, individual responsibility tends to be lessened 
because the public authority defines the groups on which responsi- 
bility is imposed and prescribes the method by which they are to 
discharge their obligations. Being free to define these groups at 
will, it may require contributions towards ihe constitution cf the 
necessary funds from persons, bodies, and communities not actually 
concerned with the objects of the insurance. 

The essential conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing con- 
siderations is that the organisation of any branch of social insurance 
is conditioned by the determination and distribution of responsi- 
bility. In the extreme case where the entire responsibility rests on 
the whole community (the state or some other public organism) 
social insurance becomes social relief and individual responsibility 
disappears. 

An attempt will be made to describe in somewhat superficial 
outline the scope of responsibility as admitted in the various systems 
and types of social insurance which have developed in the various 
countries during the last forty years. From this standpoint, in 
spite of all divergencies, a logical classification is comparatively 
easy. 

The first group comprises systems where individual responsi- 
bility is untouched and there has been no creation by legal enactment 
of responsible groups. At the same time the line of demarcation 
between such institutions and purely private insurance is drawn 
by the fact that the state, or some other public body, such as a 
municipality, recognises its share of responsibility by making 
grants to voluntary funds which submit to certain conditions, 
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notably to supervision. All institutions of this kind, which have 
grown up mainly in sickness and unemployment insurance, may 
be grouped under the heading of mutual insurance with state aid. 

Social insurance proper begins when the law intervenes to group 
the insured, whether it requires them to bear the entire cost of 
insurance themselves or — which is more usual — adopts the 
principle of divided responsibility and requires employers, the 
state, municipalities, etc. to bear part of the cost. The general 
term for such systems is “ compulsory insurance *’, but there are 
no expressions in current use to distinguish the various methods 
of dividing responsibility. Sometimes the principle of individual 
responsibility is admitted to the extent that the workers are free 
to join a statutory mutual society if they wish, though if they 
do not they become members of a special supplementary fund. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, they are required to join funds set 
up by law. The individual responsibility of the worker thus becomes 
compulsory, as it were, in so far as he pays his own contributions. 
Frequently, however, the employer is responsible to the fund for 
the payment of contributions ; in most cases he is entitled to 
deduct part of the contribution from wages. Here legal responsibility 
is sharply distinguished from economic responsibility, on which 
there is a divergence of opinion. Some writers hold that even 
where the law requires the employer to pay part or all of the 
contributions it is the worker who really pays them, as his wages 
are reduced by that amount. Some defenders of employers’ interests, 
on the other hand, claim that even that part of the contributions 
which the employer is allowed to deduct from the worker’s wages 
represents in the last analysis an increase in costs, as the employer 
is obliged to increase wages by that amount. It is unnecessary 
here to go into the details of the arguments advanced ; both 
parties can no doubt cite examples in their own support. 

The influence of the idea of responsibility on the development 
of social insurance is most strikingly seen, however, in a third class 
of institution, where the insured person is entirely, or almost 
entirely, absolved from personal responsibility. To begin with, 
the employer’s liability for accidents occurring in the course of 
work was admitted under the general law of most countries only 
in cases where the cause of the accident could be attributed to the 
employer, or where it constituted an offence. Subsequently, by 
successive stages of legal and sociological evolution the employer 
came to be held responsible for all accidents occurring in the course 
of work, whatever their cause. The theory of occupational risk, 
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which is characteristic of the last stage in this development, is 
based on the idea that the worker should be entirely absolved from 
responsibility for accidents to which his occupation exposes him, 
seeing that their cause is inherent not in his own personality but 
in the nature of the services which he renders to the employer 
or to society. Systems of accident insurance based on this principle 
may be divided into-two types. The first, adopted chiefly in 
countries with Anglo-Saxon law, starts from the principle that it is 
for the individual employer to insure himself against the financial 
consequences of accidents to his workers whom he has to compensate. 
Such insurance, however, does not relieve him of obligations towards 
the injured worker. Systems of the second type, of which German 
legislation provides a model, followed by several Central European 
states, carry the idea of occupational risk to its logical conclusion. 
Here it is not the individual employer who insures, but the worker 
who is insured, against the risk of accident, while the employers 
as a whole, grouped either industrially or geographically, are made 
responsible for compensation for industrial accidents. The law 
thus creates a responsible group to correspond to the idea of 
occupational risk, i.e. collective and not individual risk. 

The principle of occupational risk has also been applied to occupa- 
tional diseases, which in many respects are analogous to industrial 
accidents. Many of the countries which have not vet placed occupa- 
tional diseases on the same legal footing as industrial accidents, 
as regards the employer’s liability for compensation, have refrained 
from doing so simply because of the technical difficulty of defining 
occupational diseases properly so called, and distinguishing them 
from other diseases which are due not to unhealthy work but to 
causes residing in the individual. 

Attention should further be called to the progressive adoption 
of the principle of occupational risk, with all its consequences, in 
another sphere, where the loss of earnings is due to economic 
causes, i.e. unemployment insurance. The systems originally 
introduced, some of which were in existence long before the war, 
were all without exception based on the principle of the worker's 
individual responsibility. Under such systems the establishment 
of unemployment insurance — or rather relief! — funds was 





* This is a case of relief rather than of insurance, because under any system 
ofinsurance in the strict sense of the word the insured person isentitled to an allow- 
ance fixed beforehand if he can prove that he is suffering from the contingency 
provided for by the rules. Not infrequently the trade union unemployment funds 
are too loosely organised to guarantee their members the promised benefit. 
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entirely dependent on the desires and economic strength of the 
workers’ organisations or other private bodies. These funds were 
constituted by the workers’ contributions; any grants by the 
public authorities — rarely of any size — were given mainly by 
way of encouragement. 

A great step forward was made by British legislation, when 
in 1911, for the first time in the history of social insurance, unem- 
ployment was recognissd as an occupational risk due to causes 
beyond the control of the individual. Although the worker was 
not entirely freed from résponsibility, the community was required 
to bear part of the costs of this insurance. It is conceivable that 
eventually the application to unemployment of the theory of 
occupational risk will be carried to its logical extreme and that the 
entire responsibility will be placed either on sociefy (the state) 
or on groups formed for this purpose on a geographical or other 
basis. 

The whole history of social insurance goes to show that the 
idea of risk is closely linked with that of responsibility, so that 
responsibility is determined by the particular nature of the risk 
to be covered. It would be vain — in the present state of affairs 
at any rate — to ignore these ideas, which are rooted in the economic 
organisation of to-day, and to advocate the unification of social 
insurance on the basis of the apparently undifferentiated risk to 
the worker of losing his earnings for any cause beyond his control. 

One general observation may be added, public opinion having 
long been accustomed to regard social insurance problems from the 
standpoint described above. Social progress is effected by the 
continuous development of certain fundamental ideas, one of the 
chief of which is the principle of responsibility : in fact, it might 
even be maintained that all social progress depends on the develop- 
ment of this principle. 


THE Possipitity or UNIFICATION 


These facts and conditions of progress having been established 
it is still necessary to consider the extent to which the different 
branches of social insurance could be unified, or rather co-ordinated, 
without destroying their independence in so far. as this is based 
on diversity of risks. It is unnecessary to dilate on the benefits of 
such co-ordination, with its accompanying simplification of manage- 
ment, in reducing administrative expenses, which are the subject 
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of vigorous complaints in many countries. Even a purely mechan- 
ical combination would lead to co-ordination of legislative pro- 
visions, which as a rule at present vary considerably between the 
different branches of insurance, especially in the amount of compen- 
sation allowed. further, there would be an encouragement to 
examine the gaps in the existing insurance scheme, and this might 
lead to the establishment of a more complete system. By means 
of such progressive and prudent changes many of the aims of sup- 
porters of unification would be achieved. 

But it cannot be denied that in many countries there would 
be political as well as other difficulties in the way even of such 
limited co-ordination as that suggested above. Social insurance 
funds are rarely administered by public authorities; they are 
always more or less independent. The insured themselves, through 
their elected representatives, share in the management of the funds. 
Frequently political parties or religious and other bodies have a 
decisive voice in the appointment of management committees and 
officials — not that this practice decreases the efficiency of the 
organisation. But obviously it is difficult to effect even a limited 
degree of unification if this step is likely to arouse opposition from 
an influential party '. 

In order to avoid’ the complex detail of existing national 
schemes, one may adopt the hypothesis of a country without tradi- 
tions of social insurance, i.e. where no scheme is yet actually in 
force, but where it has been decided to create de novo a system of com- 
pulsory insurance including all the usual branches and covering 
every possible risk of loss of earnings. It is satisfactory to find that 
no country, at »ny rate among industrialised states, actually fulfils 
the conditions of this hypothesis ; nevertheless it facilitates the 
construction of an ideal system, while national specialists will be 
able to concider points in which this system affords a basis for 





' By way of illustration we quote comments made by Mr. ConEen (Work- 
men’s Compensation in Great Britain, p. 205) on the demand of the British trade 
unions for the establishment of a national scheme of sickness and accident 
insurance. 

** There would be great difficulty in giving effect to this proposal without sub- 
stantia! changes in the administration of health insurance. The workman contrib- 
utes directly to his approved society which administers health insurance benefits, 
but he does not contribute directly to workmen’s compensation insurance, since 
this is paid by the employer and administered by insurance societies. Employers 
would not consent to pay towards the funds of approved societies, like trade unions 
and friendly societies, which are workers’ organisations, without wanting to exer- 
cise some control over them. ... It should be noted also that, in order to guarantee 
that the approved societies are able to meet their obligations and build up adequate 
reserves, it might be necessary to subject them to more supervision than is common 
to-day.” 
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amending any given national scheme already in force. At the same 
time the writer does not pretend that this system is the only possi- 
ble or even the best conceivable one. His intention is rather to 
indicate the various points which in his opinion are raised by the 
general and apparently simple problem of unifying social insurance. 
It is clear that once a diveisity of risks is admitted the problem 
may be looked at from various standpoints, each involving special 
considerations. 

Every branch of social insurance is organised in a number of 
departments, each of which, it seems, can be linked up with the 
corresponding department in other branches, and the link between 
them can be suggested, at any rate in a general way. Unification 
would then imply, not the establishment of a single form of insur- 
ance to cover all risks, but the creation of a balanced organisation 
in which mechanical juxtaposition of the different branches would 
be superseded by co-ordination of the corresponding departments 
in all branches, in so far as this appeared possible and desirable. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SIMILAR DEPARTMENTS 


In considering co-ordination five departments in the organisation 
of social insurance may be distinguished : 

(a) the financial department proper, which controls and 
administers the funds; its functions would include calculating 
risks and the sums required to cover compensation, and drawing 
up the necessary accounts for fixing premiums or contributions ; 

(6) the cashier’s department, which would collect and account 
for contributions ; 

(c) the issue department, which would pay benefits or compen- 
sation ; 

(d) the local administration department, the work of which 
is entirely distinct in each branch of insurance. In sickness insur- 
ance it deals with insured persons who are sick and with everything 
connected with medical attendance, hospital treatment, the manage- 
ment of hospitals and sanatoria established by the insurance 
authorities, etce.; the corresponding department in accident 
insurance would be responsible for enquiries on the spot in case 
of accident and the treatment of workers injured by accident ; 
in unemployment insurance local administration, involving checking 
registers and finding work for the unemployed, would be carried 
out by the employment exchanges ; and so on: 
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(e) the judicial department, covering the courts which deal 
with litigation arising out of the administration of social insurance. 

Obviously it would be much easier to systematise insurance if 
every branch covered the same field. Unfortunately for historical 
and political reasons this is not the case in most countries, but there 
is no reason for not supposing it to be so in the hypothetical 
country. Clearly the ideal would be that insurance legislation 
should apply to all wage-earning and salaried employees, and even 
to some classes of unpaid workers, such as apprentices or voluntary 
workers. Even if there were small differences in the definitions of 
the occupations and industries covered by the various branches 
of insurance, the resulting complications would not make the 
proposed systematic organisation impossible. 

Some consideration may now be given to the various depart- 
ments in the organisation. The financial departments proper of 
each branch of insurance could easily be centralised in a single 
office, which would have as many divisions as there are branches 
of insurance covering distinct risks. If the authorities hesitated 
to establish a single unit of risk for the whole country in each 
branch of insurance, regional centralisation might be substituted. 
A geographical basis seems essential, as any division by occupation 
or industry, for example, would be extremely difficult to apply 
to all the different branches. Similarly a further division of the 
central department is conceivable in order to distinguish between 
wage-earners and salaried employees. Secondary modifications of 
this kind would not affect the principle of the system proposed. 

Separate accounts would be kept for each branch of insurance 
in this centralised financial department. In calculating benefits 
and contributions, allowance could therefore be made for the 
peculiarities of each branch, differences in the distribution of costs, 
and the frequency and severity of risks in each industry. The 
results obtained could then be so combined as to supply the 
cashier’s department with a basis for calculating the total sum per 
worker to be contributed by the employer to the combined social 
insurance scheme. The proportion which the employer would be 
allowed to deduct from the worker’s wage should also be indicated. 

The determination and collection of contributions for all 
branches would be entrusted to a single department decentralised 
on a district basis. The total contributions of employers would be 
divided among the different branches according to the nature of 
the contribution, and the same would be done with grants or 
contributions from the state and from public bodies, and the contri- 
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butions, if any, paid directly by the workers. The other financial 
operations within each branch — e.g. distribution of the sums 
collected to the various insurance funds and to capitalisation and 
reserve funds — would depend on the organisation of each branch 
and would be adapted to it. An example of this is found in the 
Grinda Bill on compulsory sickness insurance in France ; here it 
is proposed to centralise the collection of contributions in each 
district and to arrange subsequently for their distribution to the 
various funds. Before drawing up any kind of plan for these opera- 
tions, it is obviously necessary to have a detailed knowledge of 
the organisation of the particular branch of insurance and the 
administration of public finance in the country concerned. 

It seems almost unnecessary to emphasise the possibility 
of combining the judicial authorities which deal with insurance 
eases. This question only arises where the ordinary civil courts 
are not considered to provide the same guarantees of competence 
as special courts. Under the legislation of some countries these 
courts are more or less arbitration tribunals ; the civil judge is 
assisted by experts representing the insured workers and the 
employers who pay insurance contributions. The German Insurance 
Code provides an example of unification of this type, which may 
be effected, according to the procedure adopted, either from the 
courts of first instance upwards, or solely in the higher courts. 
it may be argued in favour of the creation of special courts of first 
instance for some types of insurance (accident, sickness, unemploy- 
ment) that it is desirable to settle innumerable cases of minor 
importance as quickly as possible. 

Unification in local administration would obviously be definitely 
limited by the fundamental difference in the work to be done by 
local bodies in each branch of insurance. The systems in force in 
many countries for the provision of medical and hospital treatment 
for insured persons who are ill — including women in childbirth 
and workers injured by accident, while under medical treatment — 
could be maintained with little modification. The treatment of 
the victims of accidents, however, is of a rather special nature and 
it would be desirable to entrust the sole responsibility for it to 
special departments, particularly in the case of orthopaedic treat- 
ment and the supply of artificial appliances. The special department 
for accident insurance would also deal with all matters connected 
with the investigation and prevention of accidents. As this work 
is highly technical the assistance of special experts would be neces- 
sary. Local administration of unemployment insurance, i.e. the 
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checking of unemployment registers and the provision of employ- 
ment, with all the subsidiary work that this involves, is in most 
countries in the hands of the employment exchanges. 

The payment of benefits is generally entrusted to the local or 
district funds, but there is nothing against a proposal to establish 
a single payment department for all branches of insurance. It 
might merely make payments under instructions from the local 
administrative body, or in addition fix the amount of benefit. 
It is to be feared, however, that although such division of function 
would have its advantages from the point of view of supervision 
and control it might involve regrettable delays in the payment 
of benefit. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion the chief characteristics of the plan outlined above 
may be summed up. It is based on the idea that complete uni- 
fication, in the strict sense of the word, of social insurance, i.e. 
reducing all risks to that of loss of earnings, would imperil the whole 
fabric of insurance proper. The diversity of the risks to be covered 
necessitates a difference in financial organisation, including differ- 
ential distribution of costs, in each branch of insurance. Unifica- 
tion, then, can only be carried out in certain departments where 
its results would not be incompatible with the object and functions 
of insurance. Unification of this kind can be carried out by pro- 
gressive stages, but should be based on a definite general plan. 

An illustration in practice of the leading ideas of the plan 
outlined above is to be found in the Austrian unemployment 
insurance scheme. The system set up by the Act of 1920 is based 
on the departmental organisation described above. The cost of 
insurance is covered by contributions from the employers, who 
may deduct part of them from the workers’ wages, and by the 
public authorities. The strictly financial administration (including 
the fixing of employers’ contributions) is centralised in the Ministry of 
Social Administration. Contributions are collected by the statutory 
sickness insurance funds as a simple addition to sickness insurance 
contributions. The sums due for unemployment insurance are 
transmitted to the Ministry by the funds, which apart from collec- 
tion have nothing to do with unemployment insurance. Local 
technical administration is entrusted to the approved employment 
exchanges (unemployment offices), which endeavour to find work 
for the unemployed, check unemployment registers, and when 
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necessary make out the orders for payment of benefit. The actual 
payment is generally made by public funds, and is thus entirely 
separated from the drawing up of orders for payment. Cases of 
dispute are referred in the first instance to arbitration committees 
attached to the employment exchanges, from them to joint district 
committees which have to supervise the employment exchanges, 
and in the last resort to the Ministry. 

The choice of the departments or offices which can best under- 
take the functions which are common to all branches of insurance 
will obviously be determined by the conditions in each particular 
courftry. Where compulsory accident insurance was first introduced, 
the collection of contributions for all other branches subsequently 
created may be entrusted to the accident insurance authorities. 
The central financial departments of other branches might also 
be closely linked with the financial department for accident 
insurance. It is only possible here to put forward tentative sugges- 
tions, as further details of organisation depend entirely on the 
special circumstances in each country. 

Admitting the importance of international discussion of the 
problem, and notwithstanding the author’s conviction that it is 
possible to sketch in broad outline a scheme for co-ordinating the 
various branches of social insurance, he is well aware that the plan 
here put forward, limited as it is to certain general principles, is 
somewhat theoretical. It can only acquire precision and flexibility 
when applied and adapted to national requirements. 









An American Experiment in Unemployment 
insurance by Industry’ 


by 
Bryce M. Stewart 


The organisation of unemployment by industry forms the subject 
of discussion in many countries. The present article gives an account of 
a scheme established by voluntary agreement between employers and 
workers in the men’s clothing industry of Chicago. The author, who 
represents the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America as one 
of the trustees of the unemployment insurance funds, gives a concise 
description of the scheme, which has many novel features, and its first 
eighteen months’ working. He points out that the statistical data 
jurnished by the working of the scheme will provide a useful basis 
for plans for preventing unemployment, and slates that the example 
has already been followed in other clothing industries and localities in 
the United States, and may well serve as a model for the whole 
country. 


‘a may venture the opinion that in America unemployment 
insurance on a nation-wide scale is a considerable distance 
in the future. This would scem especially true of the United States, 
where for a number of reasons there is less confidence in government 
administration than in British and European countries. Some 
forward-looking States with comparatively few industrial workers 
may legislate on the subject, but industries do not stop at State 
boundaries, and with action here and inaction there workers on 
one side of the State line will have unemployment insurance, while 
others in a neighbouring community, in the same industry and 
perhaps in the same trade union, will be unprotected. Little 
encouragement can be taken from the fact that workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation covered most of Canada and the United 
States in a decade, for employers had previously some legal re- 
sponsibility for industrial accidents, and workmen’s compensation 





1 This paper, originally read before the Economics Section of the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, which met in ‘Toronto (Canada) from 6 
to 13 August 1924, has been revised to include information that has since become 
available. 
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was a development in many ways less troublesome. But industry 
in America has accepted no legal responsibility for unemployment 
and it will not do so without a struggle. Moreover, in the United 
States it would require years to establish the efficient nation-wide 
system of employment exchanges necessary for the administration 
of any Federal government scheme. 

In these circumstances, progressive elements in American 
industry are not disposed to wait upon government initiative, 
and a number of .chemes have been established recently. The most 
ambitious plan, and one of the few adopted by agreement between 
employers and trade unions, is in force in the men’s clothing 
industry of Chicago. It is being applied in a somewhat complex 
situation. There are about four hundred firms in the Chicago 
men’s clothing market, comprising ready-made, special-order, 
“ cut, trim, and make ”, contracting, and sponging establishments, 
and varying in the number of their employees from six thousand 
to a mere half-dozen, with corresponding range in specialisation 
of labour, process, and product. They employ in all about thirty 
thousand workers, of whom approximately 50 per cent. are women. 
The employees are of various races and nationalities — Jews, 
Italians, Poles, Czechs, Scandinavians, Lithuanians, and Rouma- 
nians — and are organised in one trade union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. The employers have four trade 
associations, but there are a number of independent firms. 

When the Union began to give thought to the need for unem- 
ployment insurance it was decided that a central employment 
exchange was a prerequisite, and in 1919, when a preferential shop 
agreement was signed, the employers agreed to notify the Union of 
all vacancies and to allow forty-eight hours for the required help to 
be sent. Failing this, they were authorised to ecure the workers in 
the open market. Under this provision the Union established a 
central Employment Exchange, which receives requisitions for all 
help required in the market and makes all assignments. It plays an 
important part in the administration of the unemployment 
insurance funds. 

After repeated effort the Union succeeded, in 1922, in making 
unemployment a subject for collective bargaining by securing a 
clause in the trade agrec ment of that year giving the right to raise 
the question of an unemployment fund annually on a par with 
questions of wages and hours. With this ground gained, the Union 
reached agreement with the employers on the principle of an 
unemployment fund in the spring of 1923. A preliminary contract, 
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setting forth general provisions for an unemployment fund, was 
completed soon after, and a legal agreement was signed a few 


months later by every firm in the market. 
The terms of the final document and the rules since adopted 


may be summarised as follows : 


(1) Contributions. 

Beginning 1 May 1923 the employer shall deduct 1.5 per cent. of 
the weekly earnings of each member of the Union in his employ and 
shall forward to the Trustees weekly the moneys so deducted, together 
with an equal amount contributed by himself. 

(2) Waiting Period. 

(a) For workers on short time, the waiting period in each season 
shall be 44 hours. 

(6) For workers on layoff!, the waiting period in each season shall 
be 44 hours after registering at the Employment Exchange. 

(3) Unemployment. 

(a) Time on layoff in excess of the waiting period shall be counted 
as unemployment. 

(6) Short time in excess of four hours in any week, after allowing 
for the waiting period, shall be counted as unemployment on the same 
basis as time on layoff. 

(c) Every hour of overtime shall offset one hour of unemployment. 
(4) Amount of Benefit. 

(a) Benefit shall be 40 per cent. of full-time wages with $20 per 
week as a maximum, beginning 1 May 1924. 

(6) Not more than two and one-half weeks’ benefit shall be paid 
in either of the two seasons May-October and November-April. 

(c) A worker on short time shall not be credited in any week with 
wages and benefit in excess of $50. 

(d) Benefits in any insurance year shall not exceed one week of 
benefit for every ten weeks on payroll. 

(5) Eligibility for Benefit. 

To be eligible for unemployment benefit, a worker : 

(a) must have been a member of the Union in good standing for 
one year ; 

(6) must have contributed regularly during his employment ; 

(c) must be unemployed because of lack of work ; 

(2) must be registered at the Employment Exchange, if wholly 
unemployed, and must not have declined to accept suitable employment ; 

(e) must not have exhausted his right to benefit. 

(6) Distribution of Benefits. 

(a) Full-time benefits shall be distributed by the Employment 
Exchange. 

(6) Distribution of short-time benefits shall be arranged by the 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank®. 





1 I.e. wholly, though temporarily, unemployed ; the worker’s name is kept 
on the books of the firm. The general market rule is that once a worker has been 
in the employ of a firm for two weeks he can only be dismissed for reasons estab- 
lished before an impartial chairman. 

* The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America have established a labour 
bank in Chicago (also in New York). 
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(7) Transfers. 

(a) When a worker is employed temporarily, his contribution shall 
be transferred to the fund of the firm that employs him permanently. 

(6) When a worker is separated permanently from any firm, he 
shall forfeit all claim upon the fund of that firm, but shall share equally 
with the other employees in the fund of the firm that next gives him 
permanent employment. 

(8) Special Rules for Temporary Cutters. 

The insurance contributions of temporary cutters shall be set aside 
as an unemployment fund for temporary cutters. Cutters shall receive 
331/, per cent. of the weekly wages as benefit instead of 40 per cent. 
Permanent cutters shall be limited to five weeks’ benefit in the year and 
temporary cutters to ten weeks’ benefit. 


(9) Limitation on Size of the Fund. 

The unemployment fund of any firm shall not be permitted to accu- 
mulate beyond an amount equal to the total maximum benefits payable 
during a period of two years. When it reaches that amount, contri- 
butions shall cease on both sides and shall be revived only when the 
fund is reduced to an amount less than the total maximum benefits 
payable during a period of one year. ‘i 


The agreement establishes boards of trustees, equally represen- 
tative of the two sides, with an impartial chairman. The trustees are 
charged with making administrative rules, receiving contributions, 
and distributing benefits. The funds are placed under the control 


of the trustees, and the employers and the Union lose all interest 
in them. In the event of disruption of relations between the two 
sides or the liquidation of a firm the trustees are required to dis- 
tribute the funds as unemployment benefit to unemployed members 
of the Union in Chicago within a period of five years. 

There are two forms of agreement, identical except that one 
provides for individual house funds and the other for pooling 
contributions from several houses. This arrangement is a com- 
promise between the plan of one market fund for all firms, advanced 
by the Union, and the single house fund, advocated by the larger 
concerns. The result is the pooling of the contributions from about 
250 small contracting establishments, a common fund also for 
50 non-association shops of small and moderate size, and separate 
house funds for about 80 of the larger firms. There are five boards 
of trustees, one each for the two largest firms, one for the remaining 
large concerns, one for the non-association houses, and one for the 
contractors. For the unpooled firms there are theoretically as 
many boards as there are employers, but this difficulty is overcome 
by the firms agreeing upon the same trustees and by the trustees 
legislating for all firms at the same time unless they otherwise 
indicate. Co-ordination is secured through the chairman, Professor 
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John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin, who is chairman 
of all the boards. The Union has the same representatives on all 
boards, but the personnel on the employers’ side differs with each 
board. The five trustee boards have established one Insurance 
Office, which carries on all their work under the direction of an 
administrative committee of the trustees. 

The rule that workers on part time shall be credited with unem- 
ployment in excess of four hours in the week is also a compromise. 
The employers’ representatives held that part-time workers should 
be compensated for a much smaller proportion of their lost time, 
with a view to conserving the funds for those entirely without 
work. The Union argued that the prevailing practice of rationing 
the available employment among all the workers of the shop and 
avoiding shut-downs, except in times of unusual dullness, made 
most of the unemployment in the industry take the form of short 
time, and that to ignore this fact would render the whole scheme 
abortive. The Union also held that if too much preference should 
be extended to those totally unemployed all the workers would 
insist that they should have layoff rather than short time. The 
prospect was not agreeable to the employers, especially the special- 
order firms who make to order for immediate delivery, for they 
want the employees at work, if only for a few hours of the day, to 
make up such orders as are received. It was finally agreed that 
workers on part time should not receive compensation for the first 
four hours lost in any week. 

While a flat rate of benefit would have given simpler adminis- 
tration it was not at all feasible and was scarely considered, despite 
the theory that the good risks should carry the bad. The industry 
includes girl beginners, working at $15 or $18 a week, and highly 
skilled operators, earning five or six times that amount ; it would 
have been impossible to interest the better-paid employees in any 
flat-rate scheme adapted to the needs of the majority. Accordingly 
it was decided to give each worker 40 per cent. of his average wage 
as benefit, but those on the higher wage levels were required to 
bear a larger part of the burden under the rules which limit 
benefit to $20 in any week and the combined wages and benefit 
for workers on part time to $50 in any week. 

At the outset the method of making contributions and present- 
ing claims had to be decided upon. The English stamp system 
was considered impracticable in view of the large number of bene- 
ficiaries resulting from the payment of benefit for short-time unem- 
ployment. In so highly seasonal an industry, with provision 
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for rationing employment, this practice means that a very large 
proportion of the employees will receive some benefit, in contrast 
with the relatively few beneficiaries under schemes which compen- 
sate only those entirely out of work. It would be difficult adminis- 
tratively to have all part-time workers entitled to benefit report 
at the Employment Exchange, not to mention the inconvenience 
to the claimants themselves, whose calls would be crowded into 
the idle hours of the day. Further, the stamp system is not well 
adapted to schemes under which the amount of the contribution 
varies from week to week and stamps of several denominations 
must be used. A check-off system was therefore agreed upon. 
The employer deducts the weekly premium from the wages and 
forwards the amount of the total deduction and his own equal 
contribution to the treasurer, Dr. B. M. Squires. Under the treas- 
surer’s supervision the contributions are banked and invested 
in United States securities, as required by the agreement. 

The agreement provides that the employers and the Union 
shall provide the trustees with any information necessary for the 
purposes of administration. Under this provision the employers 
are required to forward to the trustees a weekly report showing 
hours, wages, insurance contribution, overtime, and voluntary 
absence for each employ2ze. This is the general practice, but a few 
of the larger houses avoid even the small expense of this report by 
sending the actual pay-rolls once a week for the use of the trustees. 
Information received in this way is transferred by posting machines 
to individual records established for all the employees of the market. 
From these figures the number of hours of compensable unemploy- 
ment is calculated and posted on the worker’s record. His average 
full-time earnings are also computed and posted periodically. 

The trustees require the Union’s Employment Exchange to 
forward daily reports of all registrations and assignments. This 
information is entered on the records of the workers concerned, so 
that at any time the record indicates if the worker has left work of 
his own accord, is on layoff, or is released permanently, and his right 
to benefit is determined accordingly. To guard against misrepresen- 
tation of the cause of unemployment the Employment Exchange 
registers workers only on presentation of a “ leaving slip ”, signed 
by the Union business agent in charge of the worker’s last place of 
employment. This slip gives full identifying information and indi- 
cates the reason the bearer is without work. With these returns 
from the employers and the Union posted on the individual record, 
the amount of benefit due in each case can be determined readily. 
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When benefit payments began, on 1 May 1924, the boards 
of trustees agreed to open one benefit account for the market 
at the Union’s Chicago bank. From time to time the treasurer 
calls upon the different boards for deposits to this account to meet 
benefit payments to employees in their jurisdictions. All benefits 
are paid by cheque on this account except those to temporary 
cutters and trimmers, a body of about four hundred workers not 
attached to any shop. They do not come under the market rule 
restricting dismissals'. They can be requisitioned as needed and 
released at will. Obviously these unattached workers could be 
provided for only by a market fund ; as unemployment among the 
cutters and trimmers falls chiefly upon this group, the permanent 
workers of the cutting branch, who compose one local of the Union, 
made an arrangement with the trustees whereby all the contribu- 
tions of the temporary cutters and one-sixth of the permanent 
cutters’ contributions are set aside in a temporary cutters’ unem- 
ployment fund. Benefits from this fund are granted for ten weeks 
in the year instead of the usual five. To compensate for the loss 
of contributions to the general fund the permanent cutters agreed 
to accept one-third of their average wages in benefit instead of 
the regular 40 per cent., and this rate was also applied to the 
temporary workers. 

Benefits are paid therefore from two accounts — the benefit 
account and the temporary cutters’ fund. When benefit cheques 
are typed an extra copy is made and forwarded to the employer, 
so that he may know by what amount the fund is being depleted, 
or may lodge a protest with the trustees if he feels that any of the 
payments are illegitimate. Cheques for the totally unemployed 
workers are forwarded to the Employment Exchange of the Union 
for delivery and those for workers on part time to the Union’s 
bank, which arranges distribution at the place of employment. 
The cheque method seemed the only practicable course in view 
of the necessity of distributing part-time benefits in the shops. 

As with benefit expenditures, the administration expenses are 
levied on the trustee boards. The cost of organisation and ad 
ministration to date has been approximately five per cent. of the 
total contributions. All insurance expenses are paid from the 
funds but the Union meets the cost of maintaining the Employ- 
ment Exchange. 

Contributions on the present scale may or may not be sufficient 





1 See footnote, (1), p. 320, above. 
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as employment in the industry improves or declines. Contribu- 
tions began on 1 May 1923, and on 1 November 1924 they amounted, 
for the whole market, to $1,600,000. It was hoped to begin pay- 
ment of benefit early in 1924, but after a satisfactory volume of 
employment during the period of the first six months’ contributions 
there was a marked shrinkage, and contributions fell off to such 
an extent that the payment of the first benefits had to be post- 
poned until 1 May. Employment is still slack and the drafts 
on the fund have been heavy. On 1 November 1924 the benefit 
payments totalled $875,000. 

A few points stand out in the work of administration. The plan 
of using payrolls and payroll reports for record purposes seems 
the only feasible one, and it is convenient and inexpensive for the 
employer. Its disadvantages are the expense it imposes on the 
fund, the lack of uniformity in payroll practice, and the difficulty 
of securing the information promptly in some cases. The trustees 
have been patient in this matter, for after all it is something of an 
innovation for the firms to forward this information at all. 

One advantage of the use of payrolls is the facility they give 
to the consideration of claims. There is no need to trouble the 

“employer for returns of the wages and hours of individual workers. 
The necessary figures are at hand in the Insurance Office and no 
elaborate appeal procedure is required. 

One cannot forecast the usefulness of the provision that, when 
an employer with a house fund has established a reserve sufficient 
for two years’ benefits, contributions from himself and his employees 
shall cease until the reserve has depreciated to an amount sufficient 
for one year’s benefit. Here again conditions in the industry 
will be the determining factor. If trade is good enough to permit 
the accumulation of considerable reserves over a period of years, 
employers no doubt will try to attain this objective, but if the 
industry is confronted with a long period of depression the clause 
will be inoperative. However, it seems to have a legitimate place 
in the agreement. The better employers will endeavour in any 
case to lower costs by regularising production, and if contributions 
prove at all adequate for the market in general the funds of these 
houses are bound to accumulate, while those of the badly managed 
concerns will be barely sufficient, or perhaps insufficient, to meet 
claims. Differences in efficiency of management constitute the 
chief difficulty in deciding upon the rate of contribution. A rate 
set for the general run of firms will not provide sufficient funds for 
the unemployed of the poorly managed houses but will vield 
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reserves in the well administered establishments. It has been 
stated that the cessation of contributions on the accumulation 
of reserves sufficient for two years’ benefits is unfair to the weaker 
firms ; that the effect is to give the stronger houses a reduction 
in costs, to increase the wages of their employees, and to strengthen 
such firms in competition. But reserves can be accumulated only 
by giving regular employment, an all-important consideration to 
the worker. Under normal competitive conditions there are 
always some straggling establishments. They seek concessions 
from the banks and their employees’ Union, their passing is 
usually a long-drawn-out process involving much unemployment 
and hardship for the workers, and the Union can scarcely be blamed 
for seeking to lessen its difficulties in this respect. 

One feature of the scheme is its statistical yield. From the 
weekly reports of the employers are derived total hours worked, 
total earnings, and insurance contributions for each shop, branch 
of the trade, and the whole market. The weekly market figure 
of volume of employment, in man-hours, for the eighteen weeks 
from 1 May to 1 September 1924 is given in the following table. 
It supplies an employment index that, so far as is known, is not 
available for any other group of establishments in America. 


Week Man-hours Week Man-hours Week Man-hours 
631,983 7 701,129 13 656,484 
634,002 8 710,173 14 642,988 
666,801 9 590,586 15 648,188 
594,839 10 = 627,751 16 631,007 
668,792 1] 681,627 17 584,744 
700,184 12 682,430 18 565,266 


The Union felt that although the remedial aspect of the plan 
would be of primary importance at the outset, the possibility of 
reducing unemployment should be explored ; these statistics should 
serve to that end. It is common knowledge that the seasons of 
activity in the different branches of the trade do not coincide, but 
no study has been made of the opportunity presented by this 
situation of transferring labour from establishments in seasonal 
decline to those in seasonal expansion, instead of permitting each 
to staff for the peak and to maintain a reserve of workers on short 
time in the dull period. The statistics derived from the payroll 
reports should show to just what extent the busy seasons alternate 
in the different lines of manufacture and should enable the industry 
to reduce the recruiting of new labour — in short, to make possible 
the employing of fewer people but with a longer work-period in the 
year and larger annual earnings. 
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Indeed, there can be no proper employment policy for the indus- 
try without these data. They will show trends toward growth 
or decline in various lines, or that certain hand operations are being 
supplanted by machine work, and enable managements to revise 
employment policy accordingly. While much is said in these days 
about the uses of an employment index in indicating the course of 
production or as a guide to the bankers in discount policy, almost 
every such statement laments the unsatisfactory character of 
present employment statistics. In this industry at least there will 
be no necessity to accept the figures of the number of employees 
on payroll regardless of time worked, as is so frequently done, or 
of using any other makeshift. The actual man-hours will be 
available from week to week. 

Proposals to establish unemployment insurance by industry 
in Great Britain raise such problems as that of allocating some of 
the trades in any schedule of industrial groups that may be adopted, 
the fact that the trade unions are not organised industrially, 
reduction of labour mobility because of the difficulty of passing 
between insurance systems, and the compulsion necessary to 
introduce satisfactory schemes. These questions do not seem so 
formidable in America, where the industrial scheme is first in the 
field and the problems will be met during the course of development. 

Already a number of individual employers in the United States 
have established unemployment funds, and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ scheme here outlined has been endorsed by 
several prominent labour leaders. The scheme has been applied 
to the men’s clothing industries of Chicago and New York, covering 
about 75,000 workers in all. It has been adopted, with some modifi- 
cations, also by agreement between employers and workers, in 
the ladies’ cloak and suit industry, the hat and cap industry, and 
the fur industry, all of New York. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers resolved at their conven- 
tion in May last to extend the scheme to all the men’s clothing 
workers in the United States and Canada. If they should attain 
this objective and if the other industries that have adopted the 
scheme should carry out similar programmes, a very good beginning 
would be made for the development of unemployment insurance 
by industry. 

One surmises that in the United States and Canada the trade 
unions will have to blaze the trail along industrial lines, as they 
have in most matters of this kind, before any important state 
beginnings may be expected. Any considerable success of trade 
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union effort to secure unemployment insurance by industrial 
agreement should lead to government action for the protection of 
unorganised workers, as has been the case with wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment. In fact, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has been urging the establishment of a govern- 
ment scheme. But it is difficult to think of any government plan 
acquiring a monopoly, as some industries are likely to be first in 
the field by many years. Perhaps we may expect a number of 
industrial schemes co-existing with some form of government plan 
after the British model, or after the style of the Huber Bill proposed 
by Professor Commons in Wisconsin. 





The Problem of Workers’ Control 
in Belgium’ 


by 


Max GoTTSCHALK 


While the laws on workers’ control adopted in various countries 
all provide for some degree of joint management, many Belgian labour 
leaders have a much more elastic conception of the meaning of the 
expression. In fact, workers’ control, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, is all but non-existent in Belgium. At the same time the workers 
sometimes enioy rights and privileges which may be considered as a 
first instalment of control. After giving a short survey of the general 
state of relations between employers and wage-earners before and 
since the war, Mr. Gottschalk enumerates the results secured by the 
workers in various industries in the direction of industrial democracy. 
It appears that while collective agreements form a definite advance, 
which has been reinforced by the formation of joint committees, the 
workers have never or almost never secured any right of joint decision 
with the management. Moreover, most of the workers consider that 
they are not yet capable of guaranteeing the success of a reform of 
this kind, and that, in spite of the interest it has for them, it is an ideal 
which can only be realised by successive stages. 


hang making an enquiry into the extent to which workers’ 
control exists in Belgian industry, it seems necessary to assign 
some limits to the expression “ workers’ control”, to which a 
large variety of meanings, some wide and some narrow, have been 


attached. 
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THe Concert OF WorKERS’ CONTROL 


Etymologically, the word “ control” represents the power of 
checking, testing, or verifying the truth of certain data or assertions; 
and in French this is still the dominant sense. In English, however, 
while this sense still holds good, the derived sense of the power to 
direct, regulate, or restrain, is now perhaps dominant. In the 
French sense of the word, therefore, “ workers’ control ” would 
give the workers a right of inspection of books and records, an 
actively passive right, so to speak, finding expression in examina- 
tion and investigation. To adopt the English sense, however, is 
to pass to a stage of economic development which corresponds in 
some measure to socialisation, as it implies the existence of the 
power to decide, and the sole possession of this power by the parties 
exercising the “ control ”. 

In actual fact, taking into account the historical circumstances 
which gave birth to the movement for workers’ control, and the 
various forms in which it has already taken practical shape in 
certain countries, it seems necessary to assign to the expression a 
sense intermediate between these two interpretations. In those 


countries where it has been enacted by law, workers’ control does, 
as a matter of fact, imply a division of the power to decide between 
those who play a part in production! : it involves the association 
of labour and capital in the task of directing production’. 

The German Act of 1920 on Works Councils* lays down that 


ce 


one of the objects of these organisations is “ to support employers 
in effectively carrying on their businesses”. In particular they 
are required “ to assist the managing body by advice, and thus to 
co-operate in the achievement of the highest possible standard and 





Sources (continued from previous page) : 

Niox Cuateav : Les conseils d’entreprise et le contréle ouvrier en Autriche. Paris, 
Presses univ. de France, 1923. 

Max GorrscHaLk : La représentation des ouvriers et des employés dans la direction 
des entreprises en Allemagne. (Loi sur les ‘“* Betriebsriite’’ du 4 février 1920. 
L’expérience d’une année d’application.) Liége, Théne, 1921. 

INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrick: Works Councils in Germany, by Marcel 
BERTHELOT. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 13. Geneva, 1924. 

Roger Picarp : Le contréle ouvrier sur la gestion des entreprises. Paris, Riviére, 
1922. 

1 This idea finds expression in the Dutch term Medezeggingschap which means 
literally : ‘* system under which there is a right to participate in decisions ” ; in 
other words : “ an industrial organisation involving the right of joint management”’. 
There is a similar German word, Mibestimmungsrecht, which means “ joint right 
of decision’’. 

® Cf. CHATEAU : op. cit., p. 7. 

8 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice : Legislative Series, 1920, Ger. 1-2. 
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of the maximum degree of economy in production ”, and further- 
more, “ to co-operate in the introduction of new methods of work ” 
in these undertakings. “ In an undertaking where a control board 
(Aufsichtsrat) exists, and where provision has not been made 
under any other Act for similar representation of the employees 
thereon, one or two members of the Works Council shal] be appoint- 
ed as delegates to the Control Board . . . in order to represent the 
interests and claims of the workers and to put forward their opin- 
ions and desires in respect of the organisation of the undertaking. ” 
Delegates are empowered to vote. This right of joint management 
is, however, subject to certain limitations. ‘ The Works Council 
shall endeavour in carrying out its duties to prevent either 
party from making demands and taking measures which are 
contrary to the common interests. The management of the 
works shall carry out the resolutions arrived at in agreement with 
it. The Works Council shall not have the right to interfere with 
the management of the works by issuing orders on its own 
initiative. ” 

The Czechoslovak Act of 12 August 1921! lays down that it 
shall be the duty of the Works Committees “ to make proposals 
for the improvement of the works, especially the perfecting of the 
technical installations in the works and for the measures of pro- 
tection of workers, methods of work, etc.” As in Germany, col- 
laboration on the board of management is admitted, but delegates 
sit only in an advisory capacity. 

The Austrian law of 15 May 1919? lays down that “the employ 
er may (and if required by the Works Council, shall) hold joint 
monthly conferences on the improvement of arrangements in the 
undertaking and general principles of management ”. Further- 
more, provision is made for the representation of the workers on 
the boards of directors of joint-stock companies ; these representa- 
tives have the same powers and duties as other directors. They 
cannot, however, represent the company, nor sign on its behalf. 

Thus the Acts instituting workers’ control all provide for 
joint management. In Belgium, however, a very different and 
usually less definite meaning has in many cases been attached to 
this expression. Some persons, such as Mr. Delattre, the national 
secretary of the Miners’ Federation, have taken the view that 
workers’ contro] may be said to exist wherever the employer has 





» Idem, 1921, Cz. 4. 
* Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIV, 1919, p. 91. 
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been divested of some part of his absolute power to decide, and in 
particular when the workers are allowed to collaborate in drafting 
collective labour agreements!. 

Others hold that: contro! does not begin until the workers 
intervene in the organisation of work inside the factory. Thus 
Mr. de Man, the former secretary of the National Committee for 
Workers’ Education, holds that “ generally speaking workers’ 
control cannot be said to begin until the organised workers, backed 
by the power of their trade unions, take a share in the internal 
management of undertakings, in the internal organisation of work 
in the workshop, the factory, the mine, the vard, gr the office. . . . 
From that moment, though there may be no right of inspection, 
even though the employer is not required to show his books, work- 
ers’ control has begun?.” He adds, however, that “ workers’ 
control is non-existent whenever the agreement or the committee 
merely fixes the conditions of work, leaving their application to 
the unchecked interplay of forces between the employers and the 
workers.... Suppose that in the coal-mining industry you simply 
have a mixed committee on which the trade union and employers’ 
delegates fix conditions of work in the mines. Well then, to my 
mind, this is not workers’ control?. ” 

Mr. de Brouckére too considers that intervention in the sphere 
of the organisation of work already constitutes workers’ control. 
“ In the organisation of the work ”, he says, “ certain rules and the 
dignity of man must receive consideration. ‘Hands’ once more 
become men, and in this claim of the workers there emerges the 
root idea of workers’ control, namely that of collaboration in the 
organisation of the work. It emerges in a very elementary form, 
no doubt, but still it does emerge‘. ” 

Mr. van Staeyen, who published a report on control in the 
printing industry, identifies the right of inspection with workers’ 
control when he said : “ And yet we believe that the labour contract 
is in a sense the foundation of workers’ control, and opens the way 
towards obtaining and extending the right of inspection of books 
and records’. ” 

When endeavouring to determine how far workers’ control 
has become a reality, it is necessary to bear in mind the somewhat 





1 Congrés extraordinaire de Bruzelles, p. 43. 

® Semaine syndicale de Morlanwelz, pp. 13 and 14. 
% Ibid., pp. 13-15. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 


* Jdid., p. 268. 
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elastic idea of control which is held by many Belgian labour leaders. 
Were we to adhere to the usual definition, our task would, as a 
matter of fact, be quickly discharged, for in none, or practically 
none, of the Belgian industries or administrations have the wage- 
earners been granted a real right to participate in the management 
of the undertaking. At the same time, in a certain number 
of industries and administrations the workers enjoy rights and 
privileges which may be considered as a first instalment of control. 
It is these rights and privileges which we propose to describe in 
the present article. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND WAGE-EARNERS 


Even before the war certain attempts at collaboration had been 
made. The relations between employers and workers in Belgium 
were still, on the whole, at the autocratic stage, except in small 
workshops where a family spirit of co-operation prevailed. As a 
general rule the employer dictated the conditions of work and 
imposed them, consulting but his own wishes. When disputes 
occurred he sometimes consented to meet a delegation of the workers, 
but he refused to allow delegates of trade unions who were not on 
the factory staff to intervene in the negotiations. Speaking at 
Morlanwelz, Mr. Casterman, who was then the secretary of the 
metal workers’ union in the Borinage district, said : “ Before 1914.. 
we may say that, except in a few industrial establishments, and a 
very few at that, which agreed to allow trade union representatives 
to participate in fixing the conditions of work, relations between 
workers’ and employers’ organisations were non-existent?. ’ 
Numerous strikes which took place before the war were due to 
the refusal of employers to allow the workers to collaborate in 
drafting workshop regulations. 

Long before 1914, the government had given its attention to 
the creation of organisations which would bring workers and 
employers together, and generate a spirit of collaboration. 





* This question was already examined during the Morlanwelz Trade Union 
Week, which was held from 4 to 10 September 1921, and organised by the Belgian 
Trade Union Committee, with the assistance of the National Committee for Work- 
ers’ Education. In addition to the foreign representatives who attended for the 
purpose of describing their national systems, it included delegates from all the 
large trade union federations and the leaders of the Belgian Socialist Party. 

On 17 February 1924, the Trade Union Committee again summoned the delegates 
of trade union federations to a special congress in order to lay before them for 
examination a Bill on workers’ control. 

* Semaine syndicale de Morlanwelz, p. 108. 
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An Act passed in 1887 laid down that in every locality where 
manifestly desirable there should be formed a council of industry 
and labour to discuss all matters relating to the common interests 
of workers and employers, and to prevent, or if necessary settle, 
disputes. Each council was divided into as many sections as there 
were separate industries in the locality fulfilling such conditions 
as would make representation desirable. Each section comprised 
heads of industrial undertakings and workers in equal numbers. 
These councils had a three-fold task : first, to advise the govern- 
ment, which was to consult them on the reforms to be introduced 
into social legislation ; secondly to conciliate the parties concerned 
when disputes were imminent or had broken out ; finally — and 
this is what interests us most here —- to discuss all matters of com- 
mon interest, in other words conditions of work in the industry. 

Although these councils did valuable work in advising the 
government on bills which were being drafted and in proposing 
reforms, they failed utterly in their task of conciliating workers 
and employers and of improving relations between them. 

This failure is admitted in the explanatory memorandum 
attached to a Bill to amend the Act of 1887 introduced in 1907 by 
the Minister Francotte. This Bill aimed at remedying the defects 
of the old Act. In Chapter IV especially anattempt was made 
to organise the discussions on matters of common interest to 
heads of undertakings and workers. In addition to the fact that 
these discussions were only to bear on conditions of work, the Bill 
prescribed procedure so complex that the new law would in all 
probability have been no more effective than the old one. The 
proposed wording defined the task of works councils as follows : 

It would be a mistake to think that works councils duplicate the 
work of the councils of industry and labour. ... The object of a works 
council is to solve the day-to-day difficulties which may occur in an 
establishment. There is no need to call in outside persons to solve 
these difficulties, which are mostly trifling. The task of the council 
of industry and labour begins when a works council has failed to settle a 
particular question, and’ when a dispute has broken out or is imminent. ... 
It is superfluous to say that the government should approve only such 
works councils as afford every guarantee of free representation for the 
workers’. 

Mr. Francotte’s proposals, however, did not reach the statute 
book. 

Further endeavours were made to allay opposition by setting 
up a Superior Labour Council consisting of labour representatives, 








» Revue du Travail, 28 Feb. 1907, pp. 230-231. 
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representatives of heads of industrial undertakings, and experts 
in economic and social questions, in equal numbers. But again, 
although this institution did signal service, it cannot be said that 
before the war it had created that spirit of collaboration for which 
its founders hoped. 

It may be remembered that in 1877 there existed in a certain 
number of Belgian factories workers’ delegations appointed with 
the approval of the employer, and even organised by him. Essen- 
tially their task was to intervene, and endeavour to conciliate the 
parties, in individual or collective disputes. They were consulted 
at times in regard to the fixing of conditions of work, or even 
when alterations were made in the factory’. But these institutions, 
which were in any case very few, had ceased to function before the 
war. 

Discussing the question of workers’ intervention, Mr. de 
Brouckére states that “ it was reduced to a minimum owing 
to the weakness of the trade union organisations and the lack of 
interest on the part of the public authorities? ”. 

More than four years of foreign occupation, the suspension 
of work in num-rous undertakings, and the wrecking of the principal 
factories in the country, did not bring the various classes closer 
together as a whole. When the armistice was signed, Belgium 
found herself in the chaos of a completely disorganised country, 
whose leading industrialists were yet courageously resolved to 
start at once on the colossal and imperative task of restoration 
and reconstruction. For this purpose they needed the co-operation 
of the workers. Would the workers agree to return to the 1914 
conditions of work ? It was unthinkable. After four years of 
wretchedness, privation, and suffering, they put forward claims 
to a better life. The 8-hour day (instead of 9 or 10 hours on the 
average, as in 1913) ; a minimum wage of 100 per cent. over pre-war 
rates, with a minimum of a franc an hour ; recognition of trade 
unions ; these were the three immediate claims which the Trade 
Union Committee embodied in concret2 form in its resolutions. 

Those workers who had been refugees in France, England, or 
Holland from 1914 to 1918, and who had participated in foreign 





1 For instance, the Chambres d’explication set up in 1877 and the conciliation 
and arbitration councils organised in 1887 in the Mariemont and Bascoup collieries, 
the committee in the De Mayer factories at Willebroeck, the conciliation council 
in the Baudoux glass works (1892), the works councils of the Ghent flax association, 
the Simonis works in Verviers, the Bollinex engineering workshops, and the Paturage 
and Wasmes collieries. 

4 Semaine syndicale de Morlanwelz, p. 33. 
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trade union lif2, came back with a realisation of what.could be 
achieved by organisation. Further, a number of special circum- 
stances, such as the belief that affiliation to a trade union fund 
made it easier to obtain unemployment allowances, soon caused 
the great mass of workers to join taade unions. Active propaganda, 
the prevailing economic conditions, and the spirit of the times, soon 
produced their effects in the accession of nearly a million new 
members. Thus the membership of the Trade Union Committee, 
which in 1913 was 129,177 rose to 718,410 in 1920, and that of the 
General Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, which had been 
approximately 100,000 in 1914, rose to 200,202 in 1920. It 
should moreover be noted that the trade union organisations had 
proclaimed that “ they alone were qualified to defend the interests 
of the workers, and to speak on their behalf? ”. 

These new conditions involved pro‘ound modifications in the 
relations between employers and workers. The question of the 
reduction of the working day and that of the minimum wage having 
been raised in the same manner in a given industry throughout 
the whole country, and the danger of local or regional agreements 
being obvious, an examination of these questions in national 
mixed committees suggested itself as the best line of action. But 
industrial employers were at first disinclined to negotiate directly 
with the workers. Thus the first attempts made by the Federation 
of Metal Workers in the Charleroi Basin to enter into relations with 
the Hainault Metal Works Union “ for the purpose of drawing 
up agreements between employers and workers for the renewal 
of industrial relations? ” were fruitless. Similarly the Federation 
of Metal Workers of Central Belgium received no reply to the 
appeal which it addressed to the employers’ organisation. These 
refusals to negotiate brought on an all but general strike in the 
metal-working industry in 1919, especially in the Charleroi and 
Liége districts, at the very time when all efforts were required for 
the task of reconstruction. 

The government was alarmed at the situation. From the 
date of the armistice it had been conscious that its labour policy 
could no longer be that of 1914. In the Speech from the Throne 
of 22 November 1918, the King had pointed out that this policy 
must enable the government to intervene so as to ensure “ the 
balance of workers’ and employers’ interests which might be at 





* Manifeste de la Commission syndicale, 28 Nov. 1918, p. 276. 
* Revue de I’ Institut de sociologie Solvay, March 1924, p. 281. 
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variance ”, and the Prime Minister urged the parties towards 
agreement by declaring : “ The delegates of the two parties must 
meet, if necessary at the Ministry of Industry and Labour. The 
questions at issue will be examined . . . and we shall use our best 
endeavours to secure agreement by calling in the assistance of a 
Superior Council concerning which no mistrust can possibly be 
felt'. ” 

When difficulties arose, the government renewed its efforts, 
and succeeded in its endeavours to bring about direct negotiations 
between employers and trade unions. On 16 March 1919 the 
ironmasters met the delegates of the trade unions, and an agreement 
was reached involving complete recognition of trade unions and 
provisionally fixing the working day at 9 hours. 

Shortly afterwards, on 3 April 1919, the “ Committee of Enquiry 
for the Reduction of the Working Day in Iron Works ” was set up. 
This Committee consisted of representatives of the employers and 
trade union delegates in equal numbers, with a neutral chairman. 
Similar committees were instituted by degrees in the important 
industries of the country, and, under the pressure of events, they 
came to play an increasingly important part. We-shall see later 
on what their action was in connection with workers’ control. 
But the important point is that participation by the employers, 
first in the institution of these comm.ttees and then in their 
work, was equivalent to recognition of the trade unions, which 
was the third of the workers’ claims at the time of the armistice. 

In any case the employers proclaimed their sympathy for the 
working class. Thus, in the note dated 2 April 1919, addressed 
to the King and the government by the Central Industrial Com- 
mittee, the employers pointed out that they had long sat “ with 
the qualified representatives of the working class ” in the conseils 
de prud’ hommes, and in the Council of Industry and Labour. They 
added that collaboration was “ cordial and fruitful, as on all these 
bodies they met as men of the same calling, living the same life, 
to discuss matters connected with the exercise of the same trade 
and common and familiar interests. This is how matters are 
managed in certain industrial districts, where agreements have 
been made in good faith between the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations?. ” 

It should further be pointed out that in certain working-class 





1 Ibid., March 1924, p. 271. 
® Ibid., March 1924, pp. 288-289. 
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quarters a certain distrust was felt at first towards these joint 
committees, until their work showed the advatanges which they 
offered. But, whatever may have been the sentiments which 
induced the parties concerned to collaborate in the joint committees, 
it remains a fact that the constitution of these committees marks 
an important stage in the relations between employers and workers. 
Facing the all-powerful employer, there will henceforward be found 
in all the discussions regarding conditions of work not a mere isol- 
ated worker but a powerful organisation, namely that of the trade 
unions. From the point of view of workers’ control, it is to be 
noted that what the workers have secured is that the employers no 
longer fix the conditions of labour in an arbitrary manner, but discuss 
them with the delegates of the trade unions in joint committees 
whenever these conditions are to be fixed or modified. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND WAGE-EARNERS IN 
CERTAIN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 


There remains to examine the results secured in a certain num- 
ber of industries. It will appear that in some of these industries 
the workers obtained nothing more than the right to co-operate in 
fixing the conditions of work ; in others they succeeded in making 
good their claim to participate in fixing the regulations for engage- 
ment and dismissal; in others again they were successful in obtain- 
ing a limitation of apprenticeship ; finally, they were in some cases 
allowed to supervise the application of the rules which they had 
assisted in drafting, thus advancing step by step towards workers’ 
control. 

Metal T'rades 


In 1914, according to a declaration made at Morlanwelz by 
Mr. Jules Casterman, employers did not as a rule allow “ even the 
most timid ” intervention on the part of the workers. We have 
seen that this state of affairs was substantially unchanged after 
the armistice. 

tventually two national joint committees were set up in the 
metal-working industry: the National Iron Industry Committee 
(3 April 1919) and the National Engineering Committee (25 June 
1919). Agreements by the former were concluded on the reduction 
of the working day and on wages (minimum wages, fluctuations 
according to the index number) and by the latter on wages, hours 
of work, apprenticeship, hygiene, etc. 
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Obviously these agreements are of value only so far as they 
are applied. The head of an undertaking has every facility for 
seeing that the workers carry out their obligations, but what 
means have the workers for seeing that the employers fulfil their 
side of the bargain ? “ The trade unions would have been taxed 
beyond their powers ”, says Mr. Casterman, “ but for the fact that 
in each works they were able to call upon a number of men who 
were delegated by their fellow workers to keep a strict watch 
on the application of the conditions agreed to.” We are now able 
to see how this degree of control made its way into the factories. 
Control, it might be said, came in at the back door. “ It is the 
workshop delegates who... supervise the application of the decisions 
arrived at in both the national and the district committees. They 
are the link between the workers in the factory and the central 
trade union executive.” Further on Mr. Casterman adds that 
it is the workers’ delegation which “ lays the claims of the staff 
before the employers, sees that internal regulations are properly 
applied, and decides all questions concerning hours of work, whether 
normal or overtime ”. In Flanders the delegations “ discuss the 
price of job dockets”. He points out that “ hygiene and the 
safety of workers also come within the purview of the delegations ” 
and adds that “ here again they have done admirable service ”, 

These particulars, applying to one district or another, define 
the field of action of all the workers’ delegations in the metal- 
working industry. At the present day representation of the work 
ers in metal-working undertakings is almost general. But the 
delegations are more or less well organised, their task more or 
less clearly defined, their meetings with the employer more or 
less frequent, their influence greater or less, from one district, 
branch of industry, and even factory to another. For instance, 
: they are better organised in the engineering than in the iron indus- 
, try. In the central district the functions of the permanent delega- 

tion are fixed by agreement between the workers’ and the employers’ 
associations ; in the Liége district iron works, on the other hand, 





> the employers do not appear to favour recognition of these 
. delegations. 

p Unquestionably these workers’ delegations contain in embryo 
" many of the elements of works councils. In the Borinage, for 
8 instance, as Mr. Casterman notes, “ they deal with matters connected 


with day-to-day occurrences”. In serious and important cases 








' Semaine syndicale de Morlanwelz, p. 110. 
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the staff of the factory holds a preliminary meeting, and issues 
instructions as to the line to be followed. “ In the Couillet metal 
works, an establishment employing from three to four thousand 
workers, there is a head shop steward, who does not work himself. 
It is his duty to visit all parts of the works. He hears the com- 
plaints of the section delegates, and, accompanied by the shop 
steward of the division or divisions concerned, reports them to and 
discusses them with the management. ” 

But matters have reached a further stage. The workers’ 
delegations of one locality have acquired the habit of meeting in 
certain towns to adopt a common line of action. At Ghent the 
factory delegates, numbering 63, meet every week in premises 
of their own, discuss the conditions of work, and take the necessary 
measures for applying the decisions arrived at?. At Jolimont 
the factory delegates, numbering two per establishment, meet 
in the evening at the “ Progrés ” (their meeting room) as and when 
necessary*®. It is at this meeting that the tactics for advancing 
demands are agreed upon and the workers’ representatives on the 
regional joint committee are appointed. Its action is endorsed 
by general meetings, to which all the workers of the engineering 
shops are summoned. 

The trade unions have been determined to keep the matter 
of relations between workers and employers mainly in their own 
hands. It is they who continue to deal with all relatively important 
questions other than those covered by national or regional agree- 
ments. The organisation of workers’ delegations is decided upon 
in agreement with the trade unions. The shop stewards (section- 
naires) — as the workers’ delegates are called — are appointed at 
trade union meetings. When the demands which they lay before 
the heads of undertakings are not granted, trade union delegates 
support their claims. There is even one fairly important under- 
taking (La Metallurgique in Tubize) in which a council has been 
formed in agreement with the management, comprising workers 
on the factory staff appointed by the trade union and trade union 
delegates selected outside the factory. “It is the business of 
this committee, for instance, to approach the management when 
a worker is taxed with not producing properly. Defective or 
insufficient production on the part of a worker is not always due 





+ Ibid., p. 112. 
® Ibid., p. 112. 
3 Ibid., p. 113. 
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to the incapacity of the worker, but most frequently to the inad- 
equate tools at his disposal!.” This concrete case shows how, 
beginning with the fixing of wages, control of a technical kind 
sometimes ensues, as there may be some connection between 
under-production on the part of certain workers and the inadequacy 
of the equipment. 


Mining 


In mining certain relations grew up during the war between 
employers and trade unions. But it was not until the National Joint 
Mines Commission was set up on 18 January 1919 that regular 
relations were established. On 19 February 1920 the Commission 
laid down rules of procedure for conciliation in both individual and 
collective disputes, which sealed the recognition of the trade unions, 
and so led to the appointment of workers’ delegates inside the 
collieries. In addition to their duty of safeguarding the interests 
of the miners, the delegates were also required to supervise the 
application of the clauses of collective agreements. Among these 
agreements should be mentioned that of 19 February 1920 on 
conciliation. which provides for the nomination in each colliery 
of a permanent workers’ delegation, consisting of three members 
elected by secret ballot, two representing the night and day under- 
ground shifts, and the third the surface workers. These delegates 
try to settle all individual disputes. Together with the employers’ 
representatives they form the Colliery Conciliation Committee, 
the object of which is “ to enable the parties concerned to exchange 
views in the widest spirit of conciliation and so bring incidents and 
existing disputes to a close, and prevent their occurrence or recur- 
rence”. It can also be summoned at the request of the workers’ 
delegates or by the colliery to enquire jinto a specific question. 
Furthermore, the agreement set up regional joint councils “ for 
the purpose of preventing disputes so far as possible ”. 

The trade unions have kept these delegations under their control, 
for, to be eligible for election, a candidate for the position of local 
delegate “ must be nominated by a trade union or by a number of 
non-union men forming not less than 10 per cent. of the electors, 
with a maximum of 50 for the district ”. Similarly the workers’ 
delegates on the regional councils are appointed by the trade 


unions in the region. 
The only delegations which are of direct interest from the point 
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of view of workers’ control are those in the collieries, for whereas the 
regional joint councils only intervene when regional labour agree 
ments are concluded, and have no duties other than conciliation, 
the colliery committee may be convened to give its views on a 
specific question submitted to it by the head of the undertaking 
or by a majority of the delegates. In practice these local committees 
have hardly ever been called upon to examine specific questions. 
Within the writer’s knowledge this did occur during a strike in 
protest against the introduction of a dangerous system of work. 
A further instance-can be found in the case of a colliery in the Centra! 
Region, where the manager consults the workers’ delegates on 
problems relating to technical organisation. 

But though there may not be joint management, there may 
yet be some right of inspection of books. The delegates entrusted 
with the safeguarding of the workers’ interests, who have cause 
to complain that the employers are not fulfilling their obligations 
in applying collective agreements, naturally comé to watch the 
observance of these agreements, and the hearing of parties to a 
dispute will in some cases entail the production of certain accounts 
and documents by the employer. In this way the workers’ delegate 
may be called upon to exercise a limited, but none the less real, 
right of inspection. 

As for the regional joint councils, their purpose is merely to 
conciliate, and the workers’ delegates who sit on them have not 
strictly speaking had the opportunity of exercising any form of 
control. But it is not impossible that in the hearing of certain 
disputes the employers might have to put forward some of their 
accounts in order to support their case. The production of such 
documents is provided for in the case of the National Joint Mines 
Commission, which “ may procure information by means of question- 
naires or otherwise, and hear expert evidence ”. 

It may therefore be said that the National Commission also 
exercises a certain right of inspection. To what extent has it 
made use of this right in practice ? 

The wage agreement dated 28 July 1920 lays down that “ wages 
are to vary according to the average general retail price index of 
the Kingdom, published monthly by the Revue du Travail”. 
and that “ wage fluctuations shall be accompanied by equivalent 
variations in the price of coal, unless such variations in price are 
contra-indicated by the amount of the cost price or by economic 
forecasts”. Quoting these provisions, the workers’ delegates 
on the National Commission twice (in April and October 1920) 
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claimed the right to verify the cost price of coal. They were 
unable to obtain consent for the Commission to undertake this 
verification, but it was carried out by the Mines Department, i.e. by 
the official of that Department who acted as secretary to the 
Commission. This official submitted a report to the Commission ; 
the workers’ delegates, although not allowed to carry out the 
investigations themselves, were thus at least able to discuss the 
report, and so exercise a right of control closely approaching that 
granted to the works councils in countries where they are instituted 
by law. Similar investigations were made on several occasions 
by the secretary of the Commission. On 9 December 1924 the 
delegates obtained the employers’ consent to an enquiry bearing 
on the price of coal, and designed to supplement the enquiry on 
wages made by the Mines Department. 

Here it should be mentioned that in 1920 the employers offered 
to take the price of coal as a basis for reckoning wages. The 
workers did not accept the proposal, as the industry was in a 
period of depression, and they feared that the increasingly rapid fall 
in the price of coal might entail too great a reduction in wages ; 
they preferred to retain the cost of living as the basis of calculation. 
The employers’ proposal is worthy of notice, however, as it involved 
granting the workers a certain right of inspection of the books. 

Finally, it should be stated that the Act of 1887 laid down that 
in addition to the mining engineers workers’ delegates were to 
be allowed to inspect mines. These delegates, who are at present 
appointed by the Ministry on the recommendation of the local 
sections of the councils of industry and labour’, are required to 
examine underground workings from the point of view of the health 
and safety of the workers, and to report infringements of labour 
laws and regulations, for the observance of which the mining engin- 
eers are responsible. They thus exercise a certain control over 
part of the employers’ technical activities. This right of control 
does not follow from the existence of the joint commissions, but 
from the special conditions under which the mines are exploited. 

To sum up, it appears that even in mines there is no real work- 
ers’ control, although the organisations which might exercise 
such control are in existence. It is necessary to point out, however, 
that the recruiting of workers’ delegates is sometimes difficult. 
Many of the workers refuse to undertake these duties, as they 





* A Bill which is now under discussion provides for the election of the workers’ 
delegates by the workers in the collieries in which the delegates are to act. 
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merely incur the animosity of their fellow-workers whose claims 
have not been favourably received. 


The Glassmaking Industry 


A regional joint commission was set up in the hollow glassware 
industry on 1 September 1919. On the 20th of the same month 
it decided on the terms of an agreement recognising trade unions, 
prescribing minimum wages and the 8-hour day, prohibiting night 
work, and in addition defining certain categories of workers. On 
30 July 1920 a few modifications relating to wages were made. 

Since then the glass workers have had works delegates to 
ensure the application of factory regulations and of measures for 
the protection and health of the workers. “ Their main duty 
is to secure observance of the general regulations laid down by the 
National Committee on wages, conditions of work, child labour, 
the application of the 8-hour day, etc. ” 

In another branch of the glassmaking industry workers’ dele- 
gates are allowed to discuss conditions of work at employers’ 
meetings. 

There is also an official joint committee in the mirror trade, but 
its powers are restricted to the fixing of conditions of work. 

In the crystal-making branch, the employers, with very few 
exceptions, have refused even to negotiate with the trade union 
delegates. 

For the rest, delegates are to be found in most of the undertakings 
in the glass industry. Although in the majority of cases they are 
not officially recognised by the employers, it is tacitly understood 
that they are authorised to transmit to the management any com- 
plaints arising out of failure to observe collective agreements. 
This, however, is not really control. 


The Textile Indusiry 


A regional Committee in Flanders drew up special agreements 
for the various branches of the textile industry. The discussion 
which preceded the drafting of the clauses relating to wages led 
the workers to ask that they might verify the employers’ assertions 
regarding cost prices. After refusing for a long time to give any 
information on the subject, the employers consented and “ ulti- 
mately established the cost prices of a number of cotton textiles? ”. 





1 Semaine syndicale de Morlanwelz, p. 146. 
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Subsequently the committee proceeded on several occasions to 
a further enquiry into cost prices of certain cotton goods in Ghent. 

This is a concrete example in which the discussions of a com- 
mittee led to the exercise of a certain right of inspection. 


The Diamond Industry 


In the diamond industry there is a special kind of control 
which is exercised not in the workshops but solely by the trade 
union. It is, moreover, restricted to the observance of the agree- 
ment, but this appreciably curtails the employers’ authority in 
many directions. A joint Committee has been set up by mutual 
consent by the Federation of Belgian Jewellers (employers) and 
the General Union of Diamond Workers. It has concluded an 
agreement which provides that workers shall not change their 
employer without obtaining the preliminary consent of the com- 
mittee. No employer is entitled to engage a worker who is not 
in possession of the wage docket issued by the joint committee : 
similarly, he cannot dismiss a worker without communicating 
the reasons for dismissal to the committee. Apprentices must hold 
a certificate issued by the employers’ and the workers’ organisa- 
tions. Only workers affiliated to the Union and employers 
belonging to the Federation are allowed in the factories’. 

Thus it is the worker members themselves who in the committee 
supervise the observance of the agreement. Not only is the power 
of the employers to fix wages held in check by the possible action 
of the trade union delegates, but their freedom of action in regard 
to engaging workers and apprentices is also restricted. 


The Stone Industry 


According to the statements made at Morlanwelz by the national 
secretary of the stone workers’ federation, workers’ delegates 
are to be found in practically all small granite, sandstone, limestone, 
and porphyry quarries. Their duties are : to act as intermediaries 
between the staff and the committee of the trade union branch, 
as also between the staff and the employer : to satisfy themselves 
that overtime is justified and urgently necessary ; to inspect trade 
union members’ books from time to time; to settle any petty disputes 
which may arise between trade union workers in the quarries ; to 
give information to applicants for work in the undertaking ; 


' Tbid., p. 165. 
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to assist workers in their individual claims when these claims 
are in accordance with the decisions of the trade union; and 
to ensure observance of the prescribed minimum wages. It is 
more especially when dealing with overtime that the work of 
these delegates is of the nature of control, as before they can 
make any decision they must be informed of the reasons why 
overtime is necessary. 

In the Ecaussines and Felui quarries minimum wages are 
prescribed for each category of workers, and employers are not 
allowed (except in the case of apprentices or disabled workers) to 
pay a lower sum. Mr. Martel reports that in many cases the 
engagement of workers is regulated by the workers themselves 
and adds that one or severa] delegates are appointed for each 
branch of the trade. If the position is at all serious, all the delegates 
of a particular undertaking meet and take such decisions as may 
be required, subject to ratification by the committee or the general 
meeting of the trade union branch. Almost without exception 
these delegates are recognised by the employers. They are freely 
chosen by the quarry staff. When their duties involve the loss 
of hours of work, the wages so lost are refunded from delegates’ 
funds instituted in certain quarries ; by virtue of an agreement 
between the trade union and the employers’ association, the 
employer pays the wage for the first half-hour lost. As far as 
possible discussions are carried on outside working hours. 


The Printing Industry 


In the printing industry a number of collective agreements 
existed even before the war in Brussels and in Ghent. After the 
armistice a national agreement was signed. 


These agreements included nothing which amounted in so many 
words to official recognition of workers’ control. At the same time, 
in order to ensure that the special gains to the workers afforded by these 
agreements should not be lost, the organisations were obliged to take 
certain measures, and unwittingly, for its true meaning was not realised, 
they were obliged to introduce “ workers’ control”’. This was effected 
by the appointment of shop stewards (sectionnaires) whose business 
it was to ensure the observance of the wage and labour clauses, and in 
cases of non-observance to inform the sinininastenn of the organisation, 
which immediately took steps to remedy the matter. 

The shop stewards were not recognised by the employers ; there 
could therefore be no question of workers’ control at that moment. 
It amounted to this, that by concluding labour agreements the trade 
unions were making progress in that direction and consequently, in 
our opinion, labour agreements are leading to workers’ control. 
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These are the views of Mr. van Staeyen! of the Printers’ Union, 
and he comes to the conclusion that the labour agreement is at 
the root of workers’ control, which he appears to identify with the 
right of inspection of the firm’s records. 

The collective agreement which existed in 1921 is still in force 
and the situation remains unchanged. 


The Northern Railways 


It was not until the end of 1918 that a trade union was formed 
in the Northern Railway Company. The great majority of the 
staff — workers, employees, technical workers — immediately 
joined it, and the union very shortly drew up a list of claims which 
were submitted to the management?. 

The staff of each department is graded for purposes of represen- 
tation, of which there are three degrees: representation on the 
regional departmental superintendents’ committees, on the depart- 
mental superintendents’ committees, and on the general manager’s 
committee. The delegates forming these committees are elected. 

Each regional committee is summoned once in three months 
to confer with the regional departmental superintendent, and to 
examine questions relating to the organisation of work, hygiene, 
and all local questions other than those of a general nature. Each 
departmental superintendent’s committee also meets once in 
three months to examine general questions concerning its particular 
department. Finally, the general manager’s committee meets 
once in six months, examining only general questions and acting 
as a court of appeal on questions submitted to the other committees 
and not finally settled by them. 

These committees assist in compiling bonus lists and efficiency 
charts and in grading the staff by merit. 

Control is or may be exercised in questions of finance and man- 
agement, as the company has granted its workers a “ management 
bonus ”, that is to say, a share in any saving on expenditure and 
in any increase of receipts. It is when this bonus is assessed that 
the staff may claim the right to examine accounts and also when — 
as has occurred — a rise in wages in granted proportional to the 
increase in the company’s revenue consequent on the raising of rates. 

Although the delegates may claim the right to verify, they have 
not in actual practice made use of this right, for they declare 





1 Semaine syndicale de Morlanwelz., p. 268. 
2 Ibid., p. 263. 
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themselves satisfied as to the accuracy of the figures, which are 
calculated by employees who are members of the union and have 
themselves an interest in the results. 

According to information received from the union of the staff 
of the company, the staff exercise some control over the improve- 
ment of equipment in workshops, depots, stations, and yards, 
changes in the system of working, improvements in the visibility 
of signals, changes in engines, cabs, greasing, safety equipment, 
apparatus for recording and repeating signals, the grading of the 
staff of the various departments, etc. It is also stated that the 
company considers any suggestions put forward by the delegates 
on purely technical questions, such as the choice of types of engines, 
the design of engines, rails, etc. 

In the opinion of one of the leaders of this union, control is 
made possible in the Northern Railway Company by the fact that 
the membership of the union comprises every grade of employee, so 
that whatever the question to be considered the union is able to 
appoint delegates who are thoroughly competent to discuss matters 
with the management. Control in the company is exercised in 
a genuine spirit of collaboration ; it appears, however, to meet 
with some hostility on the part of the employers who are jealous 
of their privileges. 

The measures which have just been enumerated unquestion- 
ably come within the sphere of workers’ control. In actual fact 
the delegates have intervened mainly in fixing the conditions 
governing promotion. But apart from this they had also some 
influence when the revised transport rates were being fixed?. 


These are the most important measures which have been intro- 
duced in the direction of what may be called industrial democracy. 
In actual fact very few of them imply participation in management. 
In many industries collective agreements have afforded the workers 
a number of privileges restricting the absolute power of decision 
which was previously the employer’s prerogative, and the advance 
marked by collective agreements has been further consolidated 
by the setting up of joint committees. In many cases the workers 
have taken advantage of the existence of such agreements to secure 
the recognition of workers’ delegates inside the factories, with the 





* It should be mentioned that in 1921 the Northern Railways trade union 
allocated 10,000 francs for a propaganda organisation to be set up by the Trade 
Union Committee for spreading the idea of workers’ control of undertakings. 
(COMMISSION SYNDICALE DE BELGIQUE : Rapport annuel pour 1923, p. 105.) 
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tacit or even the express consent of the employers. In some cases 
a right of inspection of books and records has been the accidental 
outcome of the duties carried out by these delegates. Never, 
or practically never, have the workers secured the right of joint 
decision with the management. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE PARTIES CONCERNED 
The Employers’ Opinions 


No declarations or written statements are available which 
would enable the employers’ attitude towards workers’ control 
to be clearly defined. It seems safe to affirm, however, that the 
great majority of them are opposed to this reform. 

The following resolutions, which issue from a group of industrial 
employers, politicians, and economists of liberal tendencies, would 
seem to express the average view of heads of undertakings. 


(1) It is not desirable to make legal provision for introducing 
workers’ delegates into the boards of management or boards of directors 
of factories. 

(2) It is desirable to maintain and develop the system of national 
joint committees by industries, which are of value inasmuch as they 
ensure contact between the managements and the workers, reduce the 
risk of disputes, and enable workers to realise the true conditions of 
industrial production. 

(3) Workers’ delegates might usefully be appointed by mutual 
consent between the parties concerned. It would be their duty : 

(2) To satisfy themselves as to the observance of conditions 
governing work, wages, and hours as laid down by collective agree- 
ments or by any organisation recognised by both parties ; 

(5) to supervise the application of laws for the protection and 
——- of the workers and the factory regulations and rules of 
work ; 

(c) to acquaint themselves as fully as possible with the technique 
and the equipment of the undertaking, and when possible to help 
in improving them. 

(4) The widest possible publicity should be given to statistics 
enabling the workers to understand the market conditions and the 
products of their industry. 


The Workers’ Opinion 


In Christian-Democratic quarters the idea has been favourably 
received by the workers and several congresses have declared 
themselves in sympathy with it. The Christian-Democratic trade 
unions have not, however, draw up a concrete plan, as they do not 
consider that the time is ripe. 

The leaders of the Socialist trade unions, on the other hand, 
consider that the moment is not so far off when this idea can be 
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realised. Thus a Bill has been drafted by Mr. de Viaeminck, 
secretary of the Belgian Trade Union Committee, which makes 
provision for control, not only over undertakings, but over the 
whole of the industries of a given region and even of the whole 
country, through a system of management councils (conseils 
@ exploitation), regional management councils, and a national 
management council. What is especially in view is right of inspec- 
tion of a firm’s books. Except in the application of the clauses of 
labour agreements and the regulation of engagement and dismissal, 
joint management has hardly been contemplated. The preamble 
to the Bill, however, points out that it is primarily in order that 
“ production may receive the benefit of their experience ”, that 
“ the employment of improved technical processes may become 
more general”, and that “ the cost price and the results obtained 
by undertakings may be discussed ”, that the trade unions demand 
a law to introduce workers’ control of undertakings!. 

Some of the labour leaders are in favour of passing an Act on 
the question. “ We believe ”, said Mr. Casterman at Morlanwelz, 
“ that the trade union must itself establish the workers’ right to 
control, a right which must in time be ratified by an Act?. ” Simi- 
larly Mr. de Brouckére, without underrating the difficulties or 
expecting the reform to be achieved in the near future, holds 
that “ an Act would be valuable because it alone could invest the 
institution with a truly general character®. ” 

Others express doubts as to whether the moment for introducing 
a Bill has arrived. The reasons adduced in some cases are that 
at the present time such a proposal would not be favourably 
received. Those who hold this opinion consider that the proposal 
would merely prejudice public opinion against its supporters. 
The opinion is almost general that such an Act should be not the 
foundation but in some sense the coping stone of the reform. This 
point was emphasised by Mr. de Man at Morlanwelz*. 

Numerous speakers expressed the same views at the Brussels 
Congress. 

Mr. Delsinne expressed himself as follows : 

If legislation is to be sound and enduring, it must follow in the 


wake of control, it must be the result of a partial control which is already 
an accomplished fact?. 





1 Congrés extraordinaire de Bruzelles, p. 48. 
* Semaine syndicale de Morlanwelz, p. 179. 

3 Le Contréle ouvrier, pp. 21-22. 

+ Semaine syndicale de Morlanwelz, p. 73. 

5 Congrés extraordinaire de Bruxelles, p. 48. 
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Mr. Bondas, secretary of the Metal Workers’ Federation in 
the Liége District and of the Belgian Trade Union Committee, 
declared : 


We should be greatly to blame were we to allow the working class 
to believe that control can be achieved by a stroke of violence, by a 
successful strike, by a mere decree, or by a law passed by Parliament?. 


Mr. Delattre added : 


Workers’ control will not satisfy the claims of all the workers. . . . 
Once workers’ control is an accomplished fact reason will play a far 
greater part than force. ... Are we ready to work through reason and 
to leave force on one side, at least to some extent? I think that we can 
reply frankly to this question : We are not ready?. 

He then pointed out the disadvantages of workers’ control 
arising from the fact that discussions between the head of the 
undertaking and the workers’ delegates will sometimes cause the 
jatter to reject certain claims put forward by their fellow-workers, 
for instance if these claims were contrary to sound business 
management. 

To bring the workers to a realisation of the new state of affairs 
implied by workers’ control, the majority of the delegates to the 
Congress considered that it would be preferable to educate them 
progressively, and so prepare them for the part they would have 
to play, first by study, and secondly by promoting the formation 
of as many councils and committees as possible in which they 
would have the opportunity of acquiring the habits, experience, 
and knowledge requisite for. carrying out the duties which 
would fall to their lot when workers’ control was instituted. 

Now this education is a task still to be accomplished, as was 
pointed out by several of the delegates. According to Mr. de 
Brouckére : 

We must use our best endeavours to develop the means of control 
which we require by trade union action. By following this course we 
shall moreover prepare most effectively for legislative reform and when 
the time arrives we shall be better able to specify the details of such 


legislation. There is no better education than experience and it is 
usually necessary to make several attempts before success is achieved* 


Mr. Delattre expressed his opinion as follows : 


We must begin to prepare ourselves at once, and for that purpose 
so far as possible conciliation committees similar to those in the collieries 
should be set up everywhere‘. 





1 Ibid., p. 35. 

2 Ibid., p. 15. 

2 Le Contréle ouvrier; p. 21. 

* Congrés extraordinaire de Bruxelles, p. 18, 
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_ Similarly Mr. Delsinne, the delegate of the journalists’ union 
and the director of the Ecole supérieure ouvriére, considers that 
“there appears to be little prospect of legislative action in the 
near future” and recommends that “endeavours be made at 
once to bring workers’ control into existence! ” 

At the closz of the discussion the Brussels Congress adopted a 
resolution recommending that “ the campaign for securing workers’ 
control should be continued and intensified ”, and enjoining upon 
“ the affiliated federations a thorough study of the Bill prepared 
by the Economic Council of the Trade Union Committee, bearing 
in mind the suggestions put forward at the Special Congress ”. 


Thus as regards workers’ control properly so called, Belgium 
has not progressed far beyond a preparatory stage. The em- 
ployers are definitely opposed to it. Most of the workers do 
not consider that they have as yet reached a stage of development 
fitting them for the application of such a reform, nor that they 
are likely to reach that stage in the near future. Almost without 
exception, and in spite of its important bearing on the general 
question of their emancipation, they are of opinion that workers’ 
control can be realised only by degrees, and neither bythe vio- 
lence of revolution nor by the imperative intervention of a law. 





’ Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
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The significance of the attempt to graduate the remuneration of 
labour according to need represented by the family allowance system 
has attracted wide-spread interest, and the International Labour 
Office has recently published a report on the subject’. Though the 
principle “ to each according to his need ” is far older than the modern 
industrial system, its application at the present time is an interesting 
departure from the prevailing rule of payment according to output 
or hours worked. Even in modern times, however, it is not without 
precedent, as the present article endeavours to show. Allowances 
for families of soldiers and sailors, insurance benefits, mothers’ 


pensions, strike pay, and missionaries’ salaries, all present examples 
of payments graduated according to the size of family, though falling 
outside the sphere of ordinary industrial wages. The author, who on 
behalf of the University of Chicago co-operated in the investigations 
of the Office already mentioned, holds that the family allowance system 
is not unique or isolated, but that it bids fair to alter appreciably 
existing methods of wage payment. 


TT\HE comparative novelty of the family wage system, as applied 
to manual workers and government employees, -has led the 

vast majority of persons to regard it as altogether unique and as 
merely one of many practices, at variance with the normal insti- 
tutions of social life, which have been called into being by the war. 
Such a point of view, however, is too narrow. The family allow- 
ance system is not an isolated attempt to get away from the practice 
of paying equal sums to those with an unequal number of mouths 
to feed. It is but one of a number of similar methods that have been 
applied in the attempt to provide variable payment for family 





2 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Family Allowances ; the Remuneration of 
Labour according to Need. Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 13. Geneva, 1924. 
186 pp. 3s. ; 60 cents. 
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needs. It is the purpose of this article to describe the most 
important instances where this principle has been or is being 
applied. These should show that society is beginning to recognise 
that needs are not uniform but variable and that it is attempting 
from many angles to make provision for that fact. 


SEPARATION ALLOWANCES FOR FAMILIES OF 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


During the war the governments for virtually the first time 
recognised the economic and social necessity of caring for the 
families of men on service. Such assistance was provided in the form 
of allowances granted from the public funds and, in those countries 
where the pay of the soldiers was sufficiently high, of allotments 
deducted from the man’s pay. The various countries speedily 
recognised the absurdity of paying all dependent families a uniform 
sum regardless of the number of dependants, and instead graduated 
the payments according to need. Thus the United States, which 
in 1916 paid the dependent families of the soldiers during their 
service on the Mexican border without regard to the number of 
dependants!, came to adopt a finely graduated scale. Canada 
alone, of all the countries involved in the war, provided a flat 
allowance irrespective of the size of the family. The very in- 
adequacy of this method led to the creation, through private sub- 
scription, of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, which made supple- 
mentary grants according to the size of the family and the relative 
cost of living in the locality?. 

In Great Britain and Russia the government allowances were 
paid to the wives and children of everyone on service regardless 
of economic need, while in the United States they were also made 
automatically unless the wife could produce evidence that she did 
not need the money. Elsewhere, however, the allowances were 
paid only if the families were in actual -need of assistance’. 

The amounts of these allowances were in many countries 
considerable. Thus in Great Britain, including both separation 





1 Thirty-ninth Stat. L, 649, 801, 859. 

2 Cf. Unirrep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’S BuREAU : Care 
of Dependants of Enlisted Men in Canada, by S. Herbert Wourer. Children’s Bureau, 
Miscellaneous Series, No. 10. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1917. 

* Ipem : Governmental Provisions in the United States and Foreign Countries 
for Members of the Military Forces and their Dependants, by 8S. Herbert WoLrr. 
Children’s Bureau, Miscellaneous Series, No. 11. 
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allowances and allotments of pay, the dependants of privates 
were in 1917 granted the following amounts, which were later 


increased : 


Dependants Amount per week 
8 


Wife only 12 6 
Wife and one child 19 6 
Wife and three children 28 0 
Wife and four children 31 0 
Each additional child 3 0 


The scale in the United States was higher. The soldier was 
required to allot at least $15 a month, to which the Government 
added the following monthly sums? : 


Dependants Allowance 
Wife only 15-00 
Wife and one child 25.00 
Wife and two children 32.50 
Each additional child 5.00 

Graduated monthly allowances were also provided for mother- 
less children of men on service and for dependent parents, brothers, 
and sisters. 

The provision of these allowances graduated according to 
need not only protected the families from destitution but in the 
case of many of the larger families enabled them to live more 
comfortably than had previously been the case when their members 
were dependent upon the earnings of the head of the family. The 
separation allowances were largely responsible for the improvement 
in the condition of the very poorest classes which was so noticeable 
in Great Britain up to 1917. The salary scale adopted in 1922 for 
the Army, Navy, and Public Health Service of the United States 
provides that officers in the higher ranks who have dependants 
shall receive larger allowances for subsistence and lodging than 
those who have only themselves to support?. 


Foop RaATIONING 


During the war, when the food supply in the various countries 
began to run low, the civilian population was put upon rations. 
It was perfectly patent that the bachelor did not need as much 





1 For text of the War Risk Insurance Act see Sixty-fifth Congress, First Session, 
Public, No. 90; also BuREAu oF War Risk INSURANCE : Bulletin No.2; also Paul 
H. Dovetas: “ The War Risk Insurance Act ”’, in Journal of Political Economy, 
Vol. XXIV, 1918, especially pp. 465-470. 

* Chapter 212, U.S. Statutes 1922, Sixth-Seventh Congress, Second Session. 
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sugar or bread as the family of eight, and food was therefore rationed 
at so much per person and not at a uniform amount per family 
regardless of its size. In Germany, for example, during the latter 
part of 1917, infants under one year were allowed 1.1 pounds of 
bread per week, while children between the ages of one and six 
were allotted 3.3 pounds and all over the latter age 4.4 pounds?. 
Almost every other article of food was also rationed, and controlled 
through a system of individual food-cards. This meant tha. 
families were provided for in proportion to their real need. 

The same policy was followed in virtually every other belli- 
gerent country. Great Britain came to compulsory rationing more 
slowly than any of the other European contestants, but by the 
middle of 1918 even this country had fixed individual rations for 
sugar, butter and margarine, meat, and lard?. Voluntary rations 
were imposed in the United States on a per capita basis. 


Income Tax EXEMPTIONS 


Legislators have gradually come to recognise that two men need 
not have an equal ability to pay merely because they have an equal 
income. One may be a bachelor with only himself to support, 
while the other may be married with a flock of dependent children. 
The income of the second man is therefore much less for each person 
dependent upon him than is that of the first. To tax him as heavily 
as the former would be to impose a far heavier burden. 

The progressive evolution of the American Federal income tax 
law, with the attempts to take cognisance of these facts, is most 
interesting. As originally passed in 1913 it provided for an exemp- 
tion of $3,000 for the unmarried person and $4,000 for the married 
but with no additional allowance for dependent children. In 1916 
a further exemption of $200 for each dependent child was granted 
to the head of the family. In 1917 the exemption limits were lowered 
to $1,000 for single and $2,000 for married persons, but the allow- 
ance for children was still retained. In 1919 the $200 exemption 
hitherto accorded only for children was extended to cover other 
dependants ; it has since been raised to $400. 

Thevarious American State income tax laws also grant additional 





* Cf. UniTED States Bureau or Lasour Statistics : Food Situation in Central 
Europe, 1917; compiled and translated by Alfred MAYLANDER. Bulletin 242. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, April 1918. 

* Great Britain. Ministry or Foop : Food Supply Manual, pp. 522-539. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office. 
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exemption for wives and dependent children ; these exemptions 
are almost uniformly modelled along the lines of the Federal Act. 
Oklahoma has an especially interesting provision which grants an 
exemption of $500 where a “ dependant is engaged solely in acquir- 


,’ 


ing an education ”. 
The British income tax law recognises the same principle when, 


in addition to the normal £130 exemption, it allows to middle-class 
incomes an additional exemption of £25 for a wife and the same 
amount for a dependent child’. 


MorTHERS’ PENSIONS 


No less than 41 of the American States now grant allowances 
to mothers who have lost the support of their natural breadwin- 
ners*. The amounts of these allowances vary from State to State 
and even from county to county within the same State, for, although 
virtually all the States set a maximum limit to the amount that 
may be granted, counties generally are allowed to make such pay- 
ments within this maximum as they deem proper. The pensions 
therefore unfortunately tend to vary according to the financial 
strength of the counties and the social point of view of the county 
officials. In most cases, consequently, they are inadequate to meet 
the actual cost of supporting the children. 

It is important to notice that only a few counties grant flat 
pensions of so much per family, and that the overwhelming majority 
graduate the allowances according to the number of children. 
In Cook County, Illinois, where the allowances were far more liberal 
than elsewhere, the amount of the pension was, in the words of 
Miss Abbott and Miss Breckinridge’, “ determined by such cir- 
cumstances as the number and ages of the children, the supple- 
mentary resources available, and the health of the family ”, and 
averaged in 1919 approximately $10 a month per child. 





' Alzada Comstock : State Taxation of Personal Incomes, pp. 172-177. 

* Roya CoMMISSION ON THE INCOME Tax, 1919 : Minutes of Evidence; Memor- 
andum of Sir Thomas Collins, of the Board of Inland Revenue. Appendix, p. 37. 
Cmd. 288. London, H.M. Stationery Office. 

° Unrrep States DEPARTMENT.OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
relating to Mothers’ Pensions in the United States, Canada, Denmark, and New 
Zealand. Compiled by Laura A. THompson. Legal Series No. 4. Bureau Publication 
No. 63. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 

Inem : Public Aid to Children in Their Own Homes. Legal Chart No. 3. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office. 

*Ipem : The Administration of the Aid-To-Mothers Law in Illinois, by Edith 
Assorr and Sophonisba P. BreckrnripGe, p. 48. Bureau Publication No. 82. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1921. 
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COMPENSATION FOR FATAL ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRY 


The various American workmen’s compensation laws provide 
benefits for non-fatal accidents according to the previous income 
of the injured person. Except in Alaska, the amounts of compen- 
sation for these types of accidents bear no relation to the number 
of persons dependent upon the worker for support. 

Th> case is considerably different, however, in regard to death 
henefits. No less than 19 of the American compensation laws 
vary the amounts of the benefit according to the number of depen- 
dants'. Thus in New York the widow is allowed, for a certain 
number of years, 30 per cent. of her husband’s wage plus 10 per 
cent. for each child, up to a maximum of 66?/, per cent. If the 
children are left without a mother each is allowed 15 per cent., 
with the same maximum as before. 

Mr. A. J. Pillsbury, one of the most capable of American com- 
pensation administrators, came to recognise the enormous varia- 
tions of the families as regards need, after an investigation by the 
California Compensation Commission. This study showed that 
some young widows without children were more than compensated 


for any financial loss, while others with several children suffered 
greatly from inadequate allowances which were paid for all too 
brief periods of time. Mr. Pillsbury therefore proposed that the 
dependants of men who were killed should be classified according 
to need and that the payments should be made accordingly®. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS? 


The various unemployment insurance plans formerly provided 
either flat benefits or percentages of the previous wage of the 
worker. Both of these were paid without any regard to the number 
dependent upon the unemployed person. These laws have generally 
been changed in the last few years by adding to the basic benefit 
allowances for dependants. 





1 Cf. “* The Problem of Dependency ”’, by A. J. PitusBury, in Proceedings 
of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions (Bulietin No. 281 of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics), especially pp. 351-355. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, June 1921. 

* Ibid., pp. 369-370. 

* The author is indebted for the analysis of the European laws to the Internation 
al Labour Office. Cf. Family Allowances (cited at the beginning of this article), 
pp. 165-168. 
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The British system furnishes one of the best illustrations of 
this change. Formerly the benefits were flat amounts for each 
sex and amounted, in the summer of 1921, to 15 shillings a week 
for men and 12 shillings for women. It was pointed out that such 
amounts were extremely insufficient for married men and for those 
with dependants, and a special Act was passed in the autumn 
of that year granting additional weekly benefits of “ five shillings 
for a wife (or invalid husband) or for a housekeeper of an unmarried 
man or widower with young children dependent on him, and one 
shilling for each dependent child under fourteen years of age (or 
under sixteen years of age if in full-time attendance at a day 
school)”. This provision was formally embodied in and made a 
permanent feature of the Unemployment Insurance Act in the 
following year. At the present time, therefore, an unemployed 
single worker is paid 15 shillings a week, a married person 
20 shillings, and a married man with three children 23 shillings. 

The unemployment insurance plan of Rowntree Brothers, 
the cocoa manufacturers of York, England, at the same time that 
it grants more adequate unemployment benefits than those pro- 
vided for by the National Insurance Act, also gives larger sums 
to those with dependants than to unattached single employees, 
During periods of unemployment, unmarried workers are paid 
50 per cent. of their usual wage, as compared with the 60 per cent. 
for married workers without dependent children. Five per cent. 
is added for the first three dependent children, but not more than 
75 per cent. is paid to any unemployed person. 

In the United States, the unemployment scheme of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company also differentiates between those 
with and without dependants. During unemployment the former 
are paid 60 per cent. and the latter 90 per cent. of their previous 
earnings. 

Virtually every country in Europe that has unemployment 
insurance laws and funds, with the exception of Italy, has made 
some similar provision. In Austria married men, in the autumn 
of 1923, were paid approximately an additional 5 per cent. for 
each child*. In Belgium the following rates were paid from the 
National Fund : 3 francs daily for single men ; 4 francs for heads 
of households ; one franc for a wife who was not at work and one 
franc for each dependent child. The Danish law of 1921 grants 





2 Great Brirarn. Ministry OF Lasour : Report on National Unemployment 
Insurance to July 1923, p. 63. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. 
* According to the amendment of 27 September 1923. 
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to married workers allowances which are approximately 15 per cent. 
higher than those accorded to bachelors. Most of the unemployment 
funds in France give extra allowances for the dependants of the 
unemployed. The Strasburg fund, for example, gives benefits to 
married employees only ; they amount to 4 francs daily plus 
1.50 francs for each child. 

In Switzerland, by the Decree of the Federal Council issued 
in May 1923, unemployment benefits were also limited to those 
with dependants. The maximum rates of relief varied from com- 
mune to commune according to the relative cost of living. Within 
each group of communes, however, it was also graduated according 
to the number of persons dependent upon the unemployed worker. 
Thus, in those communes where the cost of living was the highest 
the maximum daily benefits were as follows : 


Daily benefit 
Frs. 


6.00 
7.00 
.50 
8.00 
5 8.50 
6 or more 9.00 
It will be seen, therefore, that while an unattached bachelor 
would receive no unemployment benefit a married man with three 
children would receive 8 francs a day. 
In the Netherlands the daily benefits vary not only according 
as the worker is married or single, but also, in the latter case, 
according as he is living at or away from home. The maximum 


Number of dependants 


Oo DO 
~] 


rates are as follows! : 


MAXIMUM DAILY UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN THE NETHERLANDS 

















Class of commune 
Categery of worker Class 1 Class 2 | Class 3 
(highest cost of | (average cost of (relatively low 
living) living) cost of living) | 
} 
Florins Florins Florins { 
Married worker or head of i 
household 2.85 2.55 2.25 j 
Single worker not living with ; 
parents 2.15 1.95 1.75 j 
Single worker living with i 
parents 1.20 1.05 0.90 ’ 

















‘ Under a Ministerial Circular of 5 December 1921. 
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The Czechoslovak law of 1921 fixed the daily unemployment 

benefits at 8 crowns in localities with less than 7,000 inhabitants 
and at 10 crowns in the larger towns. Supplementary allowances 
of two crowns per day for a wife and one crown for each dependent 
child were also added. In Germany those keeping house for 
themselves are paid higher benefits than those living with other 
] families and supplementary grants are made for the wife and for 
' each dependent child or relative. Finland and Luxemburg also 
grant higher benefits to those with dependants than to those who 
have none. 
' Finally, the most recent compulsory unemployment insurance 
law, that of Queensland, which was enacted in 1922, graduates 
the benefits more sharply according to the number of dependants?. 
The State is divided into a number of districts with varying rates 
in each. No benefit may exceed one-half the legal minimum wage 
or the prevailing rate in that trade. Subject to this maximum, 
the benefits within each district vary according to the number of 
persons that are dependent upon the unemployed worker. In 
the district with the lowest rates, individual workers, both men 
and women, who are either unmarried or widowed are entitled 
to a benefit of 15 shillings a week ; married workers who are sup- 
porting a wife and any dependent children are paid 25 shillings 
a week, with 4 shillings more a week added for each dependent 
child, up to and including the fourth, who is less than 16 years of 
age. A family with four such dependent children would therefore 
receive 41 shillings weekly*, as compared with the 24 shillings 
which it would receive under the British law. 

In the district with the highest benefits, the weekly allowances 
are 20 shillings for the unattached worker, 35 shillings for the 
married worker, and 5 shillings for each child. A family with 
four children might thus receive in this district no less than 55 
shillings a week. 





Se CT «¢ 


_—e_—lCi<s SF 


ALLOWANCES TO AMERICAN DISABLED SOLDIERS DURING 
TRAINING AND REHABILITATION 


The various Acts providing for the vocational rehabilitation of 
American soldiers disabled in the war gave to the Veterans’ Bureau 





’ For the details of the law, see QUEENSLAND, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR : 
The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 1922 ; Explanatory Notes and Regulations. 
Brisbane. 14 pp. 


* Unless this were more than one-half of the standard rate of wages. 
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the power of fixing the scale of compensation which should be paid 
to these men while undergoing training. 

The Veterans’ Bureau worked out a scale of minimum allow- 
ances, which was not uniform for all men, but was graduated 
according to the number dependent upon them for support. Eighty 
dollars a month was fixed as the minimum for a man with no one 
but himself to support. This may be increased to $90 and $100 
in localities where the cost of living is higher than the average. 
The men are allowed additional monthly stipends for dependent 
wives, children, and parents as follows! 


ADDITIONAL MONTHLY ALLOWANCES TO DISABLED SOLDIERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





| Additional monthly allowance 





Dependants 
With dependent wife | No dependent wife 





Wife (no children) 

First child 

Second child 

Third child 

Fourth child 

Fifth child 

Sixth child 

Seventh child 

Eighth child 

One parent (no wife or child) 
Two parents (no wife or child) 
Wife and one parent 














Children are regarded as dependent if they are less than 18 years 
old and are living at home but are not gainfully employed or if, 
although older, they are incapable of self-support. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AND RESEARCH WORKERS 


The various foreign mission boards have long realised that those 
with dependents have much greater needs than those who are 
single. Since the available funds are not sufficient to meet all 
requirements, they are rationed to those who need them most. 
Virtually every American mission board therefore has adopted a 





1 VeTERANS’ BuREAU : General Order 150. 
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graduated scale of salaries, which vary according to the number 
dependent upon the missionary for support. The savings effected 
through paying the single workers less than the married mission- 
aries have been sufficient to enable the boards in general to pay 
those with dependants enough to provide them with a moderate 
degree of comfort’. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions fixes its standard 
salary according to the cost of “ a comfortable living subsistence 
in the various countries for a married couple without children ”. 
Single missionaries receive a proportion of this standard salary, 
while married men receive additional allowances for children. 
The mission boards of most of the Churches have adopted similar 
principles. A summary of the present scales for certain of the 
Churches is given below? ; it may be added that the principle of 


ALLOWANCES FOR MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES 





Single mission- Children’s allowances per year 
ary’s salary as Age of 
percentage of children 


that of married In mission field In United States 








Presbyterian 50-66?/, Up to ll $200 $200 
11-21" $300 | $300 
Episcopal? 50-60 Up to 10 $100 
10-21 $200 
11-22 $350 
Southern 58 Up to 7 10 
Methodist 8-15 15 } per cent. of salary 
16-21 20 } 
Northern Up to 5 $100 } 
Methodist 5-14 $150 » Plus $150 if at college 
14-215 $200 
Up to 6 |10 $100 
Baptist 56? /. 6-12 15 ( per cent. | $200 
12-16 20 | of salary $250 


16-20 [25 | $300 




















2 Discontinued after 18 for children who are self-supporting, married, or have left school 
for reasons other than health. 

* The maximum payment in children’s allowances to any one family is $1,200 a year. 

* Unless gainfully employed. 

* Continued from 20 to 22 fer undergraduates. 





1 It may be noted that the avoidance of such excess payments to single men 
is one of the main reasons why foreign missionaries with families are in general 
enabled to live more decently than are ministers at home. 

? For the information given in the table the author is indebted to Dr. Robert 
E. Speer (Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions); Dr. E. H. Rawlings and 
Miss Ruth C. Phelps (Methodist Church of the South); Mr. Arthur Bruce Moss 
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differential salaries is also employed by the foreign mission boards 
of the Reformed Church and of the Disciples of Christ. 

The National Research Council of the United States gives 
fellowships of $1,800 to unmarried men and adds $500 if the fellow 
is married. Fellows in biology and medicine are given added meee. 
of $200 a year for each child. 


STRIKE BENEFITS 


Many of the trade unions have long recognised, in connection 
with the financing of their strikes, that married strikers with 
dependent children need assistance much more than the unmarried. 
Higher strike benefits were granted to those with families as far 
back as 1806 by the Philadelphia Cordwainers, and in the late 
sixties by the Knights of St. Crispin. A study by Dr. G. M. Janes 
in 1916 showed that over twenty of the unions with national strike 
funds paid more to married than they did to single men!. This 
added allowance generally amounted to two dollars weekly, but 
in some instances one dollar weekly was paid for the wife and 
fifty cents for each dependent child. During the first part of the 
1921-1922 printers’ strike for the 44-hour week, married strikers 
in the Typographical Union received $22 a week and single men 
$17. These flat sums were later replaced by percentages of each 
local wage scale, single men being paid one-third of the standard 
weekly rate and married men one-half?. The benefits granted by 
the International Union were not graded according to the size 
of the family, but the officers state that “ many local unions had 
special funds or were in receipt of extra special assistance which 
was invariably expended according to family needs ”. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LANDED EsTAtTES 


During the decade before the Russian Revolution, the large 
estates in Russia were being gradually broken up under the Stolypin 





(Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church) ; Mr. Paul E. Alden (Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society). Information for the Episcopal Church 
was taken from DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS OF THE Episcopat CHURCH : Business 
Arrangements in Connection with the China Mission. 

+ G. M. Janes : The Control of Strikes in American Trade Unions, p. 104. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XXXIV, 
No. 3. Baltimore, 1916. 

* Letter of Vice-President W. R. Trotter to the writer, 21 Dec. 1923. 


3 Thid. 
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law and purchased by the peasantry. Peasants with families were 
naturally given the preference, and the acreage allotted to them 
was graduated in the main according to number of workers in the 
family. In the distribution of landed estates in the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom since the Armistice, an additional allowance 
of approximately 1.4 acres is granted for each member of the 
family beyond the number of ten'. The Russian communal authori- 
ties take the size of the family into consideration in allotting 
lands to the peasants. 


The examples of provision for dependent wives and children 
given above are taken from many different spheres, some of them 
perhaps rather far removed from the determination of industrial 
wages. These precedents are of importance chiefly because they 
represent a definite admission of the principle of payment according 
to need. This principle has now also been admitted to a certain 
extent in the industrial sphere, where it may effect an appreciable 
change in methods of wage payment 





1 Cf. Dr. 8S. Promasxa: ‘* Land Reform in Jugo-Slavia ”’, in ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian Commercial’, Reconstruction in Europe, Section VI, p. 372. 1922 








Women Trade Unionists in the United States 
by 
Amy G. MAHER 


Chairman, Committee on Women in Industry, National League of 
Women Voters 


The women’s trade union movement in the United States can be 
traced back for almost exactly a century. During most of that period 
it rises and falls with the movement among the men, but the difficul- 
ties in the way of organising the women have always been greater 
and the organisation of women therefore lags behind that of men. 
Much of the progress made in the last twenty years has been due to 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, which has provided 
the stimulus and organising power to help the movement over many 
difficulties and discouragements. A specific influence in the history 
of the movement has been the tendency to try to obtain for women 
workers by legislation the improvement in conditions which the men 
have tried to secure for themselves by organisation. In some in- 
stances, however, such as the men’s clothing trades, where women are 
well organised and are on the same footing as men in their unions, 
organisation alone has been able to secure for all the workers alike a 
definite and continuous improvement in working conditions. 


\ OMEN workers in the United States form about one-fifth of 

the whole working population over ten years of age. The 
Census of January 1920 showed a total of 8,549,511 women 
engaged in gainful- occupations. These were divided among the 
main occupational groups in the proportions shown in the table 
on the following page. 

Though 1920 should not be taken as a typical year, yet one or 
two tendencies are evident, such as the large increase in the number 
in professional service (due largely to the growth and develop- 
ment of the schools) and in clerical occupations, and the drift 
away from domestic and personal service. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 





Per cent, 
of total 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) on 1910 





Number 


Per cent. 





Agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal husbandry 

Extraction of minerals 

Manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public service (not elsewhere 
classified) 

Professional service 

Domestic and personal service 

Clerical occupations 


Total 





1,084,128 
2,864 


1,930,341 
213,054 
667,792 


21,794 
1,016,498 
2,186,924 
1,426,116 


12.7 


— 


> 


22. 
2. 
7. 


0.3 
11.9 
25.6 
16.7 


— 723,373 
+ 1,770 


+ 109,771 
+ 106,429 
+ 199,704 


+ 8,236 
+ 282,607 
— 344,297 
-+- 832,892 


40.0* 
+ 161.8 


6.0 
99.8 
42.7 


60.7 
38.5 
13.6 
140.4 ~ 








8,549,511 





100.0 





+ 473,739 








5.8 





3 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


2 Due to change in date of Census from April to January. 


Of this group of over 8 million women, 1,758,037, or 20.6 per 
cent., were under 20 years of age, and 3,567,112, or 41.7 per cent., 
were under 25 years of age ; whereas only 9.8 per cent. of the men 
and boys engaged in gainful occupations were under 20, and only 
22.3 per cent. under 25 years of age. 

Some pi:ture of the wages of women workers is given by inves- 
tiga ions made by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour. 
Unless otherwise stated, the figures apply to the whole group of 
women workers in the city or State named. 


WORKERS 


IN 


INDUSTRY 


MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN 





City or State 


Date 


Median weekly 
earnings 





Chicago’ 
St. Louis’ 
Kentucky 
S. Carolina 
Arkansas 
Ohio 








Feb.—April 1921 
Nov. 1921 
1921—Jan. 
1922 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Feb.—Mar. 
Sept. 1922 











' Candy industry. 
* White women workers. 


For negro women the median was (8,85, 
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These figures may be compared with the following figures for 
the weekly cost of living of a single woman as determined by various 


Minimum Wage Commissions! : 


MINIMUM WEEKLY COST OF LIVING FOR A SINGLE WOMAN 





Minimum weekly 




















State ; Industry Date cost of living 
Kansas Alljindustries 1921 16.93 
Massachusetts Brush trade 1921-1922 14.40 

> Women’s clothing 1921-1922 13.97 
» Muslin underwear 1921-1922 13.75 
Columbia Mercantile industry June 1922 16.50 
California All industries 1922 15.00 





These are very slight data, but they may serve to show the 
wage status of th women workers. The women workers are a 
low paid group compared with the men, and in relation to living 
costs, and need sadly either organisation or laws to bring their 
earnings up to the cost of living. Only twelve States have 
minimum wage laws, and these have all been endangered by the 
decision (April 1923) of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
declaring unconstitutional the minimum wage law of the District 
of Columbia. Var’ous movements are on foot to meet this 
situation, either to limit the power of the Court, or to pass 
constitutional amendments making minimum wage laws consti- 
tutional. 


HIsToRY 


The trade union movement among women in the United States 
rises and falls with that among the men, and together they re- 
spond to the business booms and depressions of the last hundred 
years. The ‘thirties, the period after the Civil War, and the 
early ‘eighties were all periods of progress ; the “ hungry ’forties ”, 
the panics of 1873, 1884, and 1893, all wrote their history into the 
record of organised labour. 

The earliest recorded trade union among women was among 
the tailoresses in New York, in 1825. In 1830 Matthew Carey 
“ asserted that there were in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore about 20,000 women who could not by constant 





? It may be noted that the cost of living, as measured by the published index 
numbers, has varied only within very narrow limits since 1921. 
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employment for sixteen hours out of twenty-four earn more than 
$1.25 a week!”. He started the first public enquiry into the con-: 
ditions of women wage-earners, and in 1835 assisted the sewing 
women to form “ what was practically a city federation of women’s 
unions, the first of its kind ”. 

The earliest recorded strike was in Patterson, New Jersey, in 
1828 ; starting among the boy and girl operatives in the mills, over 
a change in the dinner hour from twelve o’clock to one, it spread 
to the other workers, and became a demand for the 10-hour day. 

In December 1828 a much more serious strike took place among 
the mill workers of Dover, New Hampshire. Between three and 
four hundred went out at this time, and six years later, eight hun- 
dred. These were independent, spirited young women, daughters 
of farmers and professional men, and comparatively well educated, 
often teaching in school when not working in the mills. At this 
time, employers exacted the “ ironclad” oath from the workers, 
whereby they agreed to work at whatever wage the employer 
might pay, and promised not to join any organisation “ whereby 
the work may be impeded or the company’s interest in any way 
injured”. It is recorded, too, that at this time in Pennsylvania, 
the hours in the mills in the summer were “ from five o’clock in 
the morning until sunset, being fourteen and a half, with an inter- 
mission of half an hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner, leav- 
ing thirteen of hard labour ”. 

In 1834 and 1836 as many as 2,500 women struck in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. The latter strike collapsed in October 1836, but 
in November, at the Annual Convention of the National Trades’ 
Union (formed in 1834) the Committee on Female Labour recom- 
mended that the women “should immedia ely adopt energetic 
measures, in the construction of societies to support each other ”. 

The great wave of organisation among men at this time at last 
reached the women workers, and in the ’thirties we find the move- 
ment growing. The women workers especially, however, were cut 
off from each other, and their struggles were for the most part 
isolated local affairs, without the heartening support of a know- 
ledge of similar struggles in other localities. The brave spirits 
who led revolt against intolerable conditions in different States 
were unknown to each other, and previous strikes, with their his- 
tory and experience, were closed books. 








? §. Pertman : A History of Trade Unionism in the United States, p. 20. New 
York. The Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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In 1837 began a business depression which lasted until 1862, 
and which broke down practically all of the organisation built up 
by the workers. The “hungry ’forties” in Europe resulted in a 
veritable flood of immigration, and such a surplus of labour that 
wages and conditions became worse than ever. The mill hands 
in New England were no longer the independent daughters of farm- 
ers but were many of them foreigners. A common income for 
women workers was two or three dollars a week, and testimony in 
court brought out the fact that in Boston there were 8,000 sewing 
women earning not over twenty-five cents a day. 

After the close of the Civil War, business gradually improved, 
and “the order observed in the ’thirties was aga n followed out. 
First came a flock of local trade unions ; these soon combined in 
city centrals or, as they came to be called, trades’ assemblies paral- 
leling the trades’ union of the ’thirties ; and lastly, came an attempt 
to federate the several trades’ assemblies into an International 
Industrial Assembly of North America!.” Women were repre- 
sented in the National Labour Union, which lasted from 1860 to 
1872, and Massachusetts and New York had State unions of women 
worker .. 

In 1869 was formed an idealistic, and at first secret, order, 
called the Knights of Labour, an industrial union. In 1881 women 
were formally admitted, and it is estimated that by 1886 they 
contributed 50,000 members. In 1886, the women delegates at 
the Convention of the Knights organised themselves into a Woman’s 
Department. One of these women set out to investigate the con- 
ditions of women’s work, and travelled far and wide, going as far 
west as Leadville, Colorado. She spoke on many platforms, some 
of them outside the labour groups, carrying information about 
her fellow-workers to other women. 

From 1879 to 1882 prices were rising, and the movement for 
better wages and conditions was led almost entirely by the skilled 
workers ; but during the depression of 1884-1885 its character 
changed to a real class movement of the unskilled and semi-skilled. 
There was unusually high mmigration. By 1886 a gradual recov- 
ery had begun, and normal conditions had returned by the middle 
of 1887. Frequent and far-reaching railroad strikes characterised 
the period. Mr. Perlman speaks of “ the highly feverish pace at 
which organisations grew, the nation-wide wave of strikes, . . . the 
wide use of the boycott, the obliteration, apparently complete, 





1 Ibid., p. 43. 
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of all lines that divided the labouring class, whether geographic 
or trade, the violence and turbulence which accompanied the 
movement!.” By the latter part of 1887, “ the great upheaval 
of the unskilled and semi-skilled portions of the working class 
had already subsided beneath the strength of the combined employ- 
ers and the unwieldiness of their own organisation?. ” 

The years immediately following were to determine whether 
the Knights of Labour, founded on industrial lines, or the Feder- 
ation of Labour, on craft lines, should survive. In the Knights, 
the women’s membership was the first to weaken and fall off, and 
by 1890, the Knights were far on the road to decline*. The Feder- 
ation of Labour as we now know it was formed in 1886, on the 
craft plan, with its prime purpose economic, and its legislative 
work subordinate and given over for the most part to State feder- 
ations. After the depression of 1893, once again business slowly 
picked up, and the period from 1898 to the World War was one 
of gradual solid growth in the Federation. 

Women had been recognised and generously treated by the 
Knights of Labour. Their position in the Federation was a very 
inferior one. In 1890, the Convention passed a resolution favouring 
women’s suffrage. In 1891, two women sat in the Convention. 


They were able to secure the appointment of a woman to do five 
months’ organising work among women. In the following years, 
only rarely were there women delegates, and no woman has ever 
yet had a seat upon the Executive Board. From 1908 to the end 
of 1923, 38 women have acted as organisers under the American 
Federation of Labour, “ many of them for short periods, a few 
weeks or months, to meet an emergency, or a special organising 


’ 


drive’. Women have had to fight very hard for the scant recog- 
nition they have received. There have been scattered local unions 
of women, but very little active co-operation and contact between 
groups in different cities. They have little voice in the city cen- 
tral labour unions, and practically none in the State federations. 
The few women who have won slight recognition in the local groups 
have paid the price of constant fighting for attention to the special 
problems of women workers. Here and there a woman is elected 
to some minor office, such as attendance secretary, in the city 
central group ; occasionally, after years of hard work, the men 





' Ibid., p. 90. 

* Ibid., p. 101. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 6, June 1922: “ Tendencies 
in Trade Union Development in the United States ”’, by John R. Commons, p. 859. 
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have come to see the wisdom in what she says about her own special 
field, but very often women in the trade union movement have 
been almost completely submerged. 


THe NatTionaL Women’s TRADE UNION LEAGUE 


The ignoring of women’s problems in the American Federation 
of Labour made the formation of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League almost a necessity. This organisation, which offers 
the most definite expression of the ideals and policies of the wage- 
earning women of the United States — not in general a very artic- 
ulate group — dates back to 1903, when a meeting was held of per- 
sons interested in promoting the organisation of women in trade 
unions. The motto of the League is: “ The Eight-Hour Day, A 
Living Wage, to Guard the Home ”, and its platform is as follows : 

(1) Organisation of workers into trade unions ; 

(2) Equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex or race : 

(3) Eight-hour day and the 44-hour week ; 

(4) An American standard of living ; 

(5) Full citizenship for women ; 


(6) The outlawry of war ; 
(7) Closer affiliation of women workers of all countries. 


A convention is held every two years ; the League has met for 
this purpose in 1907, 1909, 1911, 1913, 1915, 1917, 1919, 1922 
(deferred meeting), and 1924. The resolutions and speeches at 
these conventions range over a great variety of subjects. 

The request for a special department in the Federal Department 
of Labour, which should “ investigate and report from time to time 
upon the condition of working women in the United States ”, came 
in the early conventions of the League, and was repeated at each 
convention, until the Women’s Bureau was finally put on a perman- 
ent basis, in 1920. 

From its beginning the League supported the women’s suffrage 
movement, and appointed its own committee to spread the move- 
ment among wage-earning women as widely as possible. It also 
co-operated with the National Woman Suffrage Association in 
its work. In 1914 the local branches of the League in Chicago 
and New York formed the Wage Earners’ Suffrage League ; in 
Boston, the League had two members on the Board of the Political 
Equality Union ; other local leagues marched in suffrage parades, 
and helped by sending speakers to the men’s labour organisations. 
Since the granting of women’s suffrage, the League has had its 
representative on the National Women’s Joint Legislative Com- 
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mittee, and a Committee on Women in Industry is one of the six 
standing Committees of the National League of Women Voters. 

In the later years of the work for woman suffrage in the United 
States, the suffrage workers divided into two wings : the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, which formed the National League 
of Women Voters, and a group of militant suffragists, calling them- 
selves the Woman’s Party. These two groups still exist, even now 
that women have been granted the suffrage. Between these two 
there is a great divergence of policy. The Woman’s Party advo- 
cates “ blanket ” legislation to remove all civil and political dis- 
abilities affecting women ; the League of Women Voters, on the 
other hand, advocates their removal one by one, because of the 
fear that not only would blanket legislation do away with legisla- 
tion which actually hampers women, but that there would be an- 
nulled with it many laws which might be legally construed as civil 
disabilities, but which, as a matter of fact, give to women much 
needed protection. 

The storm centre of these differences has been the laws safe- 
guarding the health of working women, such as those providing 
for a minimum wage, shorter hours, prohibiting night work, etc. 
Such labour legislation, when applied to men, has been held uncon- 
stitutional in the United States, and trade unionists have preferred 
to secure better hours and wages through their organisations ; but 
in the case of women the courts have held that the health of women 
workers is of interest to the community, and that therefore, through 
its police power, the State may regulate the conditions of their 
employment. 

There is involved here the whole question of protective legis- 
lation for women versus the so-called equal opportunity. Much 
of this latter doctrine is based on the experience of business and 
professional women, rather than of industrial workers, and the pro- 
test so made is a curious anomaly, in that almost never have the 
labour laws applied to the business or professional woman in any 
respect. 

On the other hand, what is the position taken by the workers, 
whose lives are daily affected by these laws ? The Federation of 
Labour is against any blanket repeal which might remove these 
safeguards, and the National Women’s Trade Union League, in 
its 1922 convention, passed a resolution declaring that the effect 
of the Woman’s Party programme, if carried out, would be to 
jeopardise all women’s labour laws, and that “ these labour laws 
have gone further than any other achievement of working women 
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to secure for themselves actual equality with men in the industrial 
world. . . and the removal of these laws would once more place 
heavy handicaps upon women as an economic group in industry ; 
and the non-industrial inequalities which the Woman’s Party seeks 
to remove can be removed by specific legislation, without in any 
way interfering with the industrial situation. We urge the National 
Woman’s Party to discontinue its efforts for blanket legislation, 
Federal or State, as a means of removing civil and legal disabilities 
against women. We will support specific legislation to correct 
specific discriminations. ” 

On 26 February 1922 the League called a conference in Washing- 
ton to discuss this question. It was attended by some fifty trade 
union women, representing twenty-five trades, and delegates 
also came from other national organisations, such as the National 
Consumers’ League. This conference passed a resolution, stating : 


We distinguish between equal rights in theory and equal rights in 
fact, particularly as applied to industrial conditions and labour laws 
affecting women. As stated by an eminent legal authority, “ these 
restrictive laws have not been enacted for the purpose of interfering 
with the civil and legal rights of women and children, but for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding them against hardships, wrongs’, and evils which 
have developed in our modern industrial life. 

It has taken years to establish by Supreme Court decision the con- 
stitutionality of present labour laws for women, and court decisions are 
still pending. During the period of litigation women workers have been 
deprived of the benefit of these laws. Mil ions of dollars in wages with- 
held, and untold hardships by reason of longer hours, are only a part 
of the price working women have had to pay for litigation. We do not 
wish to repeat this struggle. We wish to expend our efforts upon our 
constructive programme for the improvement and extension of industrial 
standards for women, and not be forced to exhaust our resources in 
defence of what we have won. 


The National Women’s Trade Union League, the National 
League of Women Voters, and the National Consumers’ League 
have worked together to defeat blanket legislation, and to substitute 
a procedure of passing “ specific bills for specific ills”. They 
successfully resisted blanket legislation in several States in 1923. 

As the League is in no sense a federation of trade unions, though 
its members are mainly trade union members and many unions 
are affiliated to it, it is able to co-operate without rivalry with the 
American Federation of Labour. The importance of maintaining 
close relations with the Federation is clearly shown in the action 
taken by the 1924 convention of the League, which decided to sever 
affiliation with the International Federation of Working Women, 
as the latter Federation was taking steps to establish closer contact 
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with the International Federation of Trade Unions. As the Ame- 
rican Federation of Labour is not affiliated with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, American women trade unionists 
could plainly have no voice in the International. 

The other decisions of the 1924 convention covered, as usual, 
a wide field. The Bulletin of the League! gives the following 
summary of the decisions which involve action, and so indicate 
the main directions of the League’s present activities : 

(a) Plans for closer co-operation in organisation work of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour or its affiliated unions. 

(b) Development of the League’s training s°hool for active workers, 
by increasing the number of students, using students to recruit students, 
admitting students to school administration committee, and the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship for a Chinese student. 

(c) Continuation of State legislative work for ratification of the 
Federal child labour amendment ; for eight-hour laws for women ; mini- 
mum wage, and restriction of night work ; one day rest in seven ; exclu- 
sive State-fund workmen’s compensation ; limitation of use of the injunc- 
tion in labour disputes. 

(d) Continuation of Federal legislative work for adequate appropri- 
ations for the Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labour, and for the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education ; for amendments to the Civil Service Reclassification 
Act and Retirement Act ; for the Federal Education Bill, and a work- 
men’s compensation law for the District of Columbia ; and continued 
opposition to the so-called equal rights blanket amendment because of 
its danger to labour laws. 

(e) Establishment of aninternational committee of women to study 
industrial conditions in the Orient, especially as they concern women. 


THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 


The advantages gained by workers through organisation are 
strikingly shown in the records of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. This organisation — usually known as “ the Amalga- 
mated ” — was formed in December 1914 as the result of a seces- 
sion from the United Garment Workers, a union affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labour, and is not recognised by the 
Federation. 

Before the great clothing strike of 1910?, the manufacturers 
were free to work their will in the clothing industry, like absolute 
sovereigns. In 1911, the United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics, in an examination of the books of the clothing manufacturers, 





' Life and Labour Bulletin, July 1924. Chicago. 

* For a full history of the strike and the subsequent negotiations, cf. AMALUA- 
MATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, CHICAGO JOINT BoAarp: The Clothing 
Workers of Chicago, 1910-1922. Chicago, 1922, 424 pp. 
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found that 8 per cent. of all women workers received less than 
$5.00 a week, and 49 per cent. received less than $10.00 a week. 
Only one out of every seven workers received as much as $13.50 
for a 54-hour week. Under the first agreement, in 1911, the arbi- 
trators stipulated that “ no employee shall receive less than $5.00 
per week ”, but for the men the minimum was higher : $6.00 for 
those over 17, and $8.00 for those over 18. 

In 1911, the average earnings of women for a 54-hour week 
were $10 ; in 1914, for a 52-hour week, their average earnings were 
$13.69 ; in 1920, for a 44-hour week, they were. $34.31. In 1916 
hours were reduced from 52 to 49 ; in 1917 to 48; and in January 
1919 to 44. 

It was the policy of the Union to distribute a larger share of 
increases in wages to the low-paid groups. In April 1920 the 
minimum wage for learners was set at $15.00 a week. In an impor- 
tant decision the “ Chairman of the Board of Arbitration pointed 
out that labouw is entitled to improve its standard of living, 
and that to make increases proportionate only to the rise in the 
cost of living would defeat the workers’ opportunity for progress- 
ive improvement. The Board also recognised the seasonal 
character of the clothing industry and the greater risk undertaken 
by the worker because of the seasonal variations in employment. 
This risk, the Chairman held, should be taken into account in 
determining wages. ” 

By the terms of the agreement in the clothing industry, pre- 
ference in hiring is given to the Union members, and also work 
must as far as possible be divided equally among the workers in 
the slack season. An unemployment insurance fund has also 
been set up in Chicago!. 

Women are discriminated against in no way whatever in the 
Amalgamated. About 41 per cent. of the membership (57,000 
out of a total of 140,000) are women, although the proportion varies 
in the different important clothing manufacturing centres. In 
the Rochester market about 60 per cent. of the membership are 
women; in Chicago exactly 50 per cent.; and in New York approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. Seven of the Joint Boards have women 
secretaries, and in 33 out of approximately 150 locals, the position 
of financial or recording secretary is held by a woman. There are 
a number of women acting as shop chairman, and in several cases 





1 See above, pp. 318-328: “ An American Experiment in Unemployment 
Insurance by Industry ”’, by Bryce M. Stewart. 
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women act as business agents or as organisers. There are separate 
women’s Jocals in Chicago, Rochester, and Baltimore, but not all 
the women in these cities belong to the women’s locals, many 
of the women being members of locals which have both men and 
women members. 

Speaking of the status of the women members, the Research 
Department writes : 


Women in the Amalgamated are on precisely the same footing as 
men. There is no distinction and there never has been any distinction 
by sex in the Amalgamated. Women are admitted on exactly the 
same basis as men.... With respect to wages, women are paid for 
equal work precisely on the same basis as are men. The Union in its 
agreement does not countenance a lower scale for women workers, 
doing the same work, than for men workers. Other provisions of the 
agreement, such as division of work during slack periods, right of review 
by an impartial arbitrator in case of discharge, suspension, etc. ; hours 
of work, and provisions in regard to other working conditions, apply 
to all members regardless of sex. 

A leaflet published by the Amalgamated summarises the 
advantages gained by the Union thus : 

United in a powerful union we have won: 

The 44-hour week, 

More than 200 per cent. increase in wages, 
Protection against unjust discharge, 

Equal division of work in slack times, 
Self-respect. 


WomEN MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS 


There are no statistics of the number of women trade unionists 
in the United States. Such information as is available is very 
incomplete, and at best all that can be done is to give some details 
as to the membership and the position of the women members 
of certain specified unions. 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate information on the subject 
is closely linked up with the difficulties in the way of organising 
women in trade unions. A woman who has been intimately in 
touch with the labour movement for many years writes as follows : 


There are of course two reasons why trade union statistics are very 
hard to get. Trade union officers are very much hampered by lack of 
an adequate staff at headquarters, and statistical information is far from 
being their long suit. Even when they have it, however, it is fre- 
quently a matter of policy not to give it out. 

Some organisations have local unions of women, and in some of those 
there is no objection to giving out the membership. In cases where 
the employers are very hostile and the union is struggling bard to gain 
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a foothold, the disclosure of the number of members would be very 
much to the advantage of the employers, and therefore an unwise policy 
on the part of the union. 

The great difficulty about finding printed information about the 
labour movement is inherent in the industrial problem itself. Very 
few of the workers can be articulate because of lack of time, education 
and facility in expressing themselves in print. 


There are many reasons why women are especially difficult 
to organise into unions in the United States : the extreme youth 
of many of the workers (those under 25 years of age formed 41.7 
per cent. of the total in 1920) ; their own feeling that their wage- 
earning days form a very temporary phase, a short interval before 
marriage ; the low wages received by women, which makes the 
payment of union dues a very real problem, and vet, without suffi- 
cient funds to engage an organiser or business agent, who can devote 
full time to the affairs of the union, its hope of success is very 
flimsy ; and lastly, racial prejudices and barriers, making cleavages 
stronger than the economic community of interest. 

The lowest paid groups, which need organisation most, are the 
slowest to take advantage of it, because of the reasons above, and 
also because the need of a job is imperative — above every other 
necessity. Of course, this applies equally to the higher paid groups 
in slack seasons, or during times of industrial depression. Indeed, 
the case is similar to that of the man who could not mend his 
roof when it was raining,and could not see the necessity for mending 
it when the sun was out. In times of slack work or depression, 
the fear of unemployment drives the worker to take even low-paid 
work, and not to risk discharge by engaging in union activities ; 
and when work is plentiful and wages are relatively high, it is 
difficult to make out so good a case for the need of organisation. 

Women have been so difficult to organise in the United States 
that the men’s unions have often, after unsuccessful attempts, 
thrown up their hands in despair, and given up further effort. 
During the war, the fear of a large invasion of women workers into 
jobs formerly almost monopolised by men drove the men to another 
attempt, which was temporarily successful. But they did not 
concentrate on methods of holding the interest of the newcomers, 
and the membership soon dwindled once more. Possibly these 
young girls are not so serious as the men in the labour movement, 
even those men of their own age ; they may be more fun loving, 
and certainly, most successful efforts to hold them together have 
offered them recreation and social good times. Yet difficult as 
the organisation of women may be, it is absolutely necessary in 
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order substantially to improve the lot of the women wage-earners. 
Labour legislation has been sadly retarded by the lack of concerted 
action on the part of an articulate group of the women workers 
themselves. 

Miss Alice Henry, in a recent study of women in industry in 
the United States?, undertook an investigation of the number of 
trade unionists in the country. The information collected varies 
very much. A short summary, covering the facts available for 
some twenty or twenty-five representative unions, will show both 
the variations in the position of women in the unions and the 
difficulty of making any general statement. 

Several unions, including some of the most important of those 
which have women members, admit women to a large share in 
their administration. The position of women in the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America has already been referred to. The 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers has over 100,000 members, 
about half of whom are women ; there is one woman vice-president 
on the executive board, various women organisers, and women 
hold positions on local executive boards and as local secretaries 
and managers. The Upholsterers’ International Union, with 
over 8,000 members, including over 2,000 women, has five local 
unions composed solely of women; there must be at least two 
women on the executive board, and women are employed as local, 
and sometimes as national, organisers. The Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, with an average membership of 60,000, about 
one-third of whom are women, has always one woman board 
member, and there are one or more women national organisers. 
The Laundry Workers’ International Union has about 4,000 women 
members, forming about 80 per cent. of the total; most of the 
officers of the local unions are women, and one of the nine members 
of the general executive board is a woman. The International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, with about 6,000 women members, 
has three women members out of eleven on the executive council ; 
several local unions consist solely of women, and employ permanent 
women organisers, and many women hold office in the local unions 
The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
has one woman board member and has for years employed women 
as national organisers, and many women are local officers. The 
International Glove Workers’ Union, a small union but with a 





1 Alice Henry : Women and the Labour Movement. The Workers’ Bookshelf. 
New York, George H. Doran Co., 1923. 241 pp. 
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high percentage of women members, has always been largely. 
officered by women. The United Cloth Hat and Capmakers, 
with about 7,000 members, including 2,000 women, have several 
women members of local boards, and one national woman organiser. 
The International Fur Workers’ Union, with about 2,500 women 
members, has women local officers and board members. The United 
Garment Workers, with men in the majority, have women organisers: 
Lastly, in the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 4,000 of 
whose members are women, the second vice-president is a woman. 

Some other unions have a fairly large proportion of women 
members: the Amalgamated Textile Workers (about one-third 
women) ; the Cigar Makers’ International Union (about 7,000 women 
out of 40,000) ; the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
(between 16,000 and 17,000 women); the American Federation 
of Teachers; the National Federation of Federal Employees ; 
and the Industrial Workers of the World. Unions with only a 
small proportion of women members are the [International Typo- 
graphical Union (2,000 women out of 75,000) and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Lastly, there are such unions 
as the United Leather Workers and the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, both representing trades with 


a large number of women workers who are practically unorganised. 


The highest degree of organisation of women workers seems 
therefore on the whole to be in the textile and needle trades. But 
beyond this it not easy from the available data to make any general 
statement. Where women form any large proportion of the mem- 
bership of the unions the evidence tends to show that they have 
won and kept a fair share in the administration and have made 
good their claim to be admitted to membership on the same footing 
as the men. But much ground still remains to be covered, in or- 
ganised as well as in unorganised trades. Improvement of labour 
conditions by legislation is necessarily a slow process in the United 
States, and any constructive programme for raising the standard 
of labour conditions for women must give an important place to 
extending and strengthening the women’s trade union movement. 





A New Method of Tenancy Disputes 
Adjustment in Japan ' 


In spite of considerable progress in both industry and commerce, 
agriculture still remains the basis of Japan’s prosperity. The continual 
disputes between landowner and tenant farmer are therefore of much 
concern to the country at large and to the government, the more so as 
in recent years changing economic and mental conditions, in com- 
bination with the difficulties caused by the Japanese system of land 
tenure, have led to a great increase in both the number and the gravity 
of these disputes. The Conciliation of Tenancy Disputes Act of 1924 
aims at providing a rapid and simple procedure for adjusting these 
disputes by a system of conciliation or arbitration before a local 
court, an ad hoc arbitration committee, or one or more arbitrators, 
with careful provision in each case for a thorough and impartial 
enquiry into the facts. 


HERE is no doubt that the agricultural issue is one of the out- 
standing problems in present-day Japan. Japanese agriculture 
is changing rapidly for causes which are partly economic and partly 
mental ; economic, inasmuch as the world revolution in prices of 
such commodities as fertiliser has made infinitely more difficult 
the carrying on of the industry, and mental because new demands 
and a new spirit among the rural population are beginning to 
exercise a powerful influence on the course of events. 

The principal factor is the extraordinary density of the rural 
population. The last census of 1920 gave that density for the 
four main islands (town and country combined) as 376 persons 
to the square mile ; the average family is a large one, namely 
5 persons. the total number of households being just over 
10% millions and the total population nearly 56 millions. The 
average surplus of births over deaths per thousand inhabitants 
was 9.7 for the years 1917 to 1921 *. Of this dense population, the 





’ The principal material for this article was supplied to the International 
Labour Office by the Japanese Delegation in Geneva to the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office. 

* Average births per thousand of population, 33.5; average deaths 23.8. 
Bureau or Sratistics : Kokusei Yoran, 1924, pp. 44-48. 
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rural inhabitants form considerably the larger half, namely 
35,289,000 persons or 63 per cent. ? 

But these figures do not at all convey their real meaning until 
it is realised what a comparatively small proportion of the whole 
land area of Japan is food-producing. Of the whole national land 
surface, estimated at 38,874,000 chobu?, over one half, or 
22,420,000 chobu, was in 1920 forest or wild land*. The area which 
can be classed as cultivated land was only 16 per cent. or 
6,148,000 chobu‘. It is true that reclamation plans begun at enor- 
mous expense in 1899 had resulted at the end of 1921 in the recla- 
mation of another 588,319 chobu® and may eventually when com- 
pleted add a fairly large area to cultivation. But, all in all, the 
amount of rice-raising land in proportion to the population — and 
it is only ric2 that matters to the people, stock-raising hardly 
exists — is significantly small. In consequence it is not surprising 
to find the average area of the family holding very reduced, too 
reduced for healthy subsistence. The figures are not to be parallelled 
in any other country ; the rural population is trying to eke out 
existence on holdings of an average size scarcely over 24% acres, 
while holdings barely over an acre are quite common *. The situa- 
tion shows only very slight improvement over the last ten years. 
The number of agricultural households with holdings of different 
sizes in 1921 is shown in the table on the following page. 

The titles on which this land is held are also to be considered, 
and play an exceedingly important part in the rural situation. 
In no country does the system of land tenure more vitally affect 
the prosperity of the people. There are three classes of cultivators, 
those who own their land, those who lease it, and those who own 





1 Original sources for statistics were : (1) BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL CENSUS 
1920 : Kokusei Chosa Sokuko (Preliminary Report of the Census of 1920) ; (2) DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, SECTION OF Statistics: Noshomusho 
Tokeihyo (Thirty-eighth Report of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Vol. I), 1923; (3) the same Department, BuREAU oF AGRICULTURAL AFFAIRS : 
Nogyo Yoran (Résumé of Agricultural Conditions in Japan), 1922; (4) BuREAU oF 
Socrat Arrairs : Rodo Undo Gaikyo (General Report of the Labour Movement 
in 1923), 1924. 

* 1 cho = 2.45 acres, 

* DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, SECTION OF STATISTICS : 
The Agricultural and Commercial Statistics for 1921, March 1923, pp. 117 
and 118. 

* There are a further 3,552,000 chobu or 9.1 per cent. of natural grass or heath. 
Cf. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE : 
An Outline of Agriculture and Agricultural Labour in Japan, pp. 2-3. 

’ The Agricultural and Commercial Statistics for 1921, p. 3. 


* Nogyo Yoran, 1922, p. 7. 





TENANCY DISPUTES ADJUSTMENT IN JAPAN 


NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL HOUSEHOLDS IN JAPAN IN 1921 
CLASSIFIED BY AREA OF THEIR HOLDINGS!’ 





Households holding 





Over 5 tan | Over 1 andj Over 2 and|Over Sand Over 
Less than and under under under under 5 chobu 
5 tan? 1 cho 2 chobu 3 chobu 5 chobu lover 


(less than (1.2 - 2.5 (2.5 - 4.9 (4.9 - 7.4 (7.4 - 12.3 12.3 
1.2 acres) acres) acres) acres) acres) acres) 








1911 | 2,012,084 | 1,794,401 | 1,065,602 | 325,069 | 155,704 | 67,135 | 5,419,992 
1921 | 1,916,583 | 1,822,173 | 1,142,930 | 334,342 | 150,667 | 88,986 5,455,681 














: The Agricultural and Commercial Statistics for 1921, pp. 2-3 

part and lease part !. The system of leasing or tenancy is either a 
cash or a share-produce system, on rice-land almost always the 
latter : often 55 or 60 per cent. of crops goes to the landlord, some 
slight adjustment being customarily made according to harvest 
results. There being such pressure of population the price of land 
is high, an average for all grades of land of 1,118 yen per acre being 
quoted *. 

A new phase is the use of the bicycle, now one of the chief 
means of transport in the country. It enables members of agri- 
cultural families to ride into the towns to their work in the morning 
and to return to the farms in the evening, and is stated to have 
caused something of a revolution in the life of the farming com- 
munity. During the industrial boom before 1920 thousands of 
farmers’ sons found employment in the towns ; these workers were 
able to return to agricultural work and domestic industry when the 
industrial slump began in that year?. It is certainly reasonable 
to conjecture that not a little influence has been carried over 
from the industrial to the agricultural sphere and to attribute 
some part of the new spirit in agriculture to this contact. 

The crucial question has been the relation of the tenant-farmer 
to his landlord. The heavy share of the rice harvest which the 





1 In 1921 there were 1,669,090 households cultivating their own lands, 1,554,667 
tenant households, and 2,231,926 households owning part and leasing the rest 
of their land ; the proportions work out at 31, 28, and 41 per cent. The Agricultural 
and Commercial Statistics for 1921, p. 1. 

* Varying from 2,400 yen per acre for the best rice fields to 261 yen for the 
poorest ordinary fields. Nogyo Yoran, 1922, p. 31. One yen = 2s. Od. at par. 

* Mr G. C. ALLEN in The Nation and the Athenaeum, 12 July 1924. London. 
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tenant has to render the landlord as rent for his tiny holding makes 
his economic position so excessively insecure that very little suffices 
to thrust him over the border-line of existence. On the other hand, 
the landlord is at the present moment himself suffering severely 
from general economic conditions which are making agriculture 
an industry of very little profit. 

The seriousness of the situation is seen by reference to the large 
number of tenancy disputes recorded by the Bureau of Social 
Affairs during the last year or two’. During 1923 there were not 
far short of two thousand such disputes affecting well over thirty 
thousand landowners and nearly three hundred thousand tenants ; 
all but a very few of these disputes arose out of demands for reduced 
rentals, permanent or temporary *. These figures, of course, repre- 
sent only those disputes which reached a defined stage ; the actual 
amount of discontent must be reckoned as very much greater. 

A certain amount of combined action was the inevitable out- 
come of such a state of affairs. On the one hand, there were formed 
societies for reconciliatory ends, described as societies for har- 
monious co-operation between landowner and tenant farmer * ; 
on the other, the tenant farmers banded themselves together for 
purposes of self-defence*. The Government itself spent many 
months in studying the question on a Commission of Enquiry 
into the Tenant System. The Commission was appointed on 
i3 November 1920 by the Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 
It numbered thirty persons drawn from members of the Houses of 
Parliament, government officials, and university professors. The 
outcome of their considerations was the Conciliation of Tenancy 
Disputes Act, which was promulgated on 22 July 1924. 

This Act is both a conciliation and an arbitration Act. Briefly 
stated, it provides in every district facilities, first for the simple 
handling of disputes in the court without going through a complex 
procedure of civil law, and secondly for arbitration by a committee 
composed of a judge and several citizens, which endeavours to 
adjust the claims of the conflicting parties. The keynote of the 





1 For an account of tenancy disputes down to 1922, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, pp. 459-462 : ‘* Disputes between Landowners 
and Tenant Farmers in Japan ”’. 

* Number of disputes 1,865, affecting 32,036 landowners and 129,120 tenants 
and touching 86,359 chobu of area. The cause of disputes was the rental question 
in 1,834 disputes. Rodo Undo Gaikyo, 1924, pp. 126-128. 

* Of these there were 347 in the early part of 1924, with a total membership 
of 47,580. 

* Tenant farmers’ associations at the end of 1923 numbered 1,530 with a 
membership of 163,931 persons. Rodo Undo Gaikyo, 1924, pp. 29-38. 
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arrangements is therefore swiftness and simplifying of procedure 
in a local court, and the introduction as arbitrators of persons 
who, not being professional lawyers, may be supposed to be more 
completely in touch with the needs and grievances of the masses 

The applicants for conciliation or arbitration may be either 
party, or both parties conjointly. The request can be made in writ~ 
ing or orally. If it becomes clear that the application which has 
been made is not a genuine one, the court has the right to reject it, 
A very important provision is that applications may be made not 
only to the court itself but also to the mayor of the city, town, o1 
village, or to the chief of the county, as the case may be, within 
whose jurisdiction the land in dispute is situated. It is the duty 
of the court on receiving an application to notify it to the mayor 
or other local authority, and it is vice versa the duty of the local 
authority to notify it to the court. In this way connection is estab- 
blished between local judicial and local administrative authorities. 
The processes of conciliation and arbitration, however, belong 
to the judicial and not to the administrative branch of govern- 
ment, although the latter closely co-operates in every case of 
conciliation through tenancy inspectors stationed by the govern 
ment in rural districts to investigate tenancy conditions. An 
appeal for conciliation and arbitration stays all other proceedings 
on that issue. 

Where the parties to the dispute are numerous they can volun- 
tarily appoint a representative from among their number to act 
for them, or the court can order the appointment of such repre- 
sentative. Representatives, once appointed, cannot be discharged 
from their agency without the consent of the court. Further, the 
court has powers to order the presence of parties, or of their repre- 
sentative, in court ; presence by proxy or presence of advisers is 
only by permission of the court. Third parties, having an interest 
in the outcome of the arbitration, can by consent of the court be 
joined in the case, or can be ordered to be joined in the case if it 
seems good to the court. Proceedings are not public, but the court 
can allow admittance to certain persons when it considers proper. 

Proceedings depend upon a thorough enquiry into the facts. 
For this end the mayor or the chief of the county can present his 
opinion to the court ; the same applies to the tenancy inspector, 
who can also wait on the court outside the hours of sitting. The 
court can call on local authorities to present their opinions, or can 
entrust the investigation of facts to the tenancy inspector. 

Disputes can be dealt with in one of three ways. Either the 
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court can itself deal with them, or it can refer them to an arbitra- 
tion committee, or to a private arbitrator or arbitrators. The most 
usual course is the second, namely, the appointment of a committee, 
and the court is bound to follow this course if asked for by the 
disputants. There is a permanent chairman of arbitration commit - 
tees appointed each year by the chief judge of the district court 
from among the judges. The other two or more members of each 
committee, however, are appointed ad hoc only and their member- 
ship expires with the satisfactory solution of the case for which 
they sit. They are chosen from a panel of names originally selecte« 
by the chief judge as being proper persons to serve on such com- 
mittees, and both disputants acting conjointly, or also separately , 
have the right of indicating a choice, which must then he followed 
by the court. 

Procedure before the committee is the same as procedure before 
the court. Evidence follows the rules of the Civil Code (the com- 
mittee can also ask the court to take evidence for it). Witnesses’ 
expenses are also regulated by that Code. The committee then 
proceeds to arrive at a decision by majority vote, the chairman’s 
vote being decisive. 

If the parties in dispute express their satisfaction with the 
committee’s decision thus arrived at, the conciliation becomes 
effective and is transferred to the court for a formal confirmation. 
The court is bound to approve of the decision unless it considers 
it ‘ extraordinarily unjust *. With the court’s approval the 
decision acquires the force of a court ruling. If, for any reason, the 
court refuses to confirm, the way is then open for any one of the 
parties concerned to make appeal to a higher court. 

In cases where the decision of the committee is not accepted 
by the disputants, the committee formulates a written award 
which is communicated to all interested parties. Absence of protest 
within one month (sometimes a slightly longer period) is taken 
to mean consent and the award is then put through the process 
of the court’s approval, as already described. Only when complaint 
is made by the disputants against the award during the specified 
period, does the work of the committee become null, and some other 
means of solution has to be resorted to. 

Members of arbitration committees receive their travelling 
and other expenses ; they are punishable by heavy fine if they 
improperly reveal confidential proceedings of the court or com- 
mittee. The terms of awards have to be posted at local municipal 
offices, etc., and when the committee considers it advisable, it can 
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publish an account of proceedings. Each party bears its own ex- 
penses unless the court makes an order otherwise. 

The above detailed description of the terms of the new Act 
sufficiently indicates its scope and purpose. The stress is throughout 
on obtaining the true facts of each case, and for this purpose per- 
sons who may be presumed to be impartial — tenancy inspectors 
and local administrative authorities — are entitled, nay required, 
to contribute all the information in their hands and to formulate 
their opinions. There can be no doubt that the weight of the case 
will often rest on these opinions and on this information. 

The Japanese Government, with a view to the practical carrying 
into effect of the Act, on 10 September 1924 created a new section 
in the Department of Agriculture and Commerce to deal with 
tenancy disputes, enquiries into tenancy problems, and organi- 
sation of landowners and tenant farmers. A further Order issued 
on 17 September created twenty principal and twenty assistant 
posts for tenancy secretaryships in the prefectural governments ' : 
these are the tenancy inspectors mentioned above. Lectures were 
arranged for these officials in order to train them for their duties’. 
The date of coming into force of the Act was fixed as | December. 
On 18 October the new tenancy inspectors and the judges of the 
district courts were summoned to separate meetings by the central 
government at Tokio. At the meeting of the tenancy inspectors 
Viscount Takahashi, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
spoke as follows 

The tenancy problem is one of the greatest troubles at present in this 
country. Disputes are tending to become organised, and there are 
mcreasing difficulties in settling them, and the effects on the economic 
and social development of the country are growing serious. It is a 
matter of course that the Government should take adequate measures 
in regard to this, and it is to this end that the Conciliation of Tenancy 
Disputes Act was enacted, aiming at practical conciliation in disputes 
under judicial authority and with the participation of non-government 
members. The object of establishing new posts for tenancy officials in 
the various prefectures was to ensure the satisfactory carrying out of 
the Act and to obtain a desirable result in the direction of settling dis- 
putes, and thus to realise the agricultural policy of the government. 
Therefore it is desired that the officials appointed to these posts should 
observe the progress of the times and pay due attention to the agri- 
cultural economy of the country, and when taking part in conciliation in 


disputes should endeavour to fulfil their duties in the spirit of justice and 
equality. 





* For the prefectures of Hokkaido, Kyoto, Osaka, Hyogo, Niigata, Saitama, 
Gumma, Miye, Aichi, Shizuoka, Yamanashi, Gifu, Nagano, Okayama, Hiroshima, 
Yokushima, Kagawa, Enime, Fukuoka, Kumamoto. 
* Kampo (official gazette), 12, 18, 26 Sept. 1924; Tokio Asahi, 6-17 Sept. 1924. 
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At the meeting of the district court judges, Mr. Yokota, the 
Minister of Justice, also spoke : 


The Conciliation of Tenancy Disputes Act is to be put into force 
from 1 December of this year. This is the first attempt of this kind in 
Japan, and the result of the enforcement of the Act will have great bear- 
ing on the national economy and trend of thought, and also on the 
prestige of the judicial system of the country. . . . Though considerable 
— has been made in the sphere of industry and commerce, the 
oundation of industry still depends on agriculture. The conspicuous 
change in the economic organisation in recent years, and the awakening 
of the inhabitants of agricultural villages, has caused great unrest both 
in the economy and thoughts of the people, and has resulted in the fre- 
quent occurrence of disputes. The system of conciliation of tenancy 
disputes was established with the object of eliminating this unrest. The 
basis of the system is to bring about mutual concession between the 
parties concerned, by the efforts of mediators, and thus to obtain reason- 
able and satisfactory solution of the disputes. Those who are in the 
posts of mediators or arbitrators should study the conditions of agricul- 
tural villages, and when disputes occur, investigations should be made 
into the actual conditions of the dispute. In trying to solve the difficulty 
the matter should be dealt with in a manner showing kindness and 
cordial feeling, maintaining always a strictly fair attitude’. 


These interesting speeches sufficiently show the spirit in which 
this difficult problem is being attacked in Japan. As the Minister 
of Justice stated, agriculture is still the basic industry of the 
country. Enough was said above to illustrate some of the extreme 
difficulties under which that industry is being carried on. Hand 
machinery is still the order of the day, nor can any real develop- 
ment be looked for until the unrest fostered by the hardships arising 
out of the present land tenure system is allayed. 





* Tokio Asahi, Tokio Nichi Nicht, 19 and 22 Oct. 1924. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Inspection in the Netherlands 
in 1923' 


The form of the Dutch inspection report for 1923 is the same aa 
that for the two preceding years — a general report on the administration 
of the labour laws, with a full table of contents (pp. Ix-xv1), a good 
subject index at the end (49 pages), and detailed statistical tables 
(pp. 350-403). There are a few full-page illustrations and various 
diagrams in the text. 

The industrial situation was on the whole little better in 1923 than 
in 1922, so that the inspectors found it necessary to reduce their require- 
ments to the indispensable minimum, and to authorise exceptions to 
the provisions of the law as an alternative to total or partial closing 
of undertakings (p. 1). 

The principal legislative changes during the year were the substitution 
of new decrees* under the amended Labour Act for certain decrees 
issued in 1920 under the Labour Act of 1919°. These new decrees 
provided for the readjustments of the hours of work necessary to allow 
of a 48-hour week, and for the more general authorisation of the two- 
shift system. In addition, the Stonemasons Decree of 20 January 1913° 
was superseded by a new decree’ under the amended Stonemasons Act 
of 1921° (pp. 2-3). 


STAFF AND GENERAL STATISTICS 


Owing to the general economic depression, the inspection staff 
underwent a slight reduction in 1923 instead of the desired increase 
(p. 1). The local inspectorate during the year under report consisted 
of 25 men and 8 women inspectors, | man and 1 woman assistant inspec- 
tor, 21 men and 2 women labour supervisors, and 34 technical officials, 
with a clerical staff of 69 persons (pp. 6-9). This staff had under its 





. NETHERLANDS. DEPARTEMENT VAN ARBEID, HANDEL EN NIJVERHEID : 
Centraal Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie over 1923. The Hague, Algemeene Lands- 
drukkerij, 1924. xvr -+ 403 + xuxx pp., illus. For summary of the 1922 report, 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, pp. 1035-1043. 

* INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFicr : Legislative Series, 1923, Neth. 4. 

* [bid., 1922, Neth. 1. 

Tbid., 1920, Neth 2-4. 
Ibid., 1919, Noth. 1. 

* Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Baale), Vol. IX, 1914, p. 311. 

* Legislative Series, 1923, Neth. 3. 

* Thid., 1921, Part IT, Neth. 3 
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supervision 108,389 (103,155)! factories and workshops employing 
494,666 (490,084) men, 73,625 (70,606) women, and 132,856 (136,216) 
young persons (pp. 350-355). Under the Director General of Labour at 
the central offices there were 1 superintending inspector, 2 inspectors, 
14 experts (6 medical, 4 electrical, 3 chemical and 1 agricultural), and 
an office staff of 38 persons (pp. 4-5). 

As usual, the Director General of Labour and the inspectors were 
called upon to assist in the work of various committees and to give 
advice and opinions to various authorities. The Director Ceneral 
continued to act as secretary of the Royal National Relief Committee, 
and he and the Superintending Inspector were chairman and secretary 
of a committee engaged in investigating methods of storing and trans- 
porting petrol. In addition, he conferred with the inspectors in charge 
of districts six times during the year (pp. 14-16), and was arbitrator in 
a wages dispute in the brickmaking industry to which a special chapter 
of the Report is devoted (pp. 336-348). 

Under the Labour Act, the Safety Act, and the Stonemasons Act, 
90,584 (79,273) visits of inspection were paid during the year ; 59,219 
(46,938) of these were general inspections of establishments, and the 
rest were paid for the purpose of investigating certain special matters. 
As in previous years, the technical officials and labour supervisors 
paid most of these visits (pp. 17-18). The statistics of visits paid and 
of establishments visited and persons employed in them are analysed by 
industrial groups and by inspection districts under each of the Acts 
authorising supervision (pp. 350-355). As in past years, the co-operation 
of the communal authorities failed to satisfy the labour inspectorate, 
especially in rural areas. No reports were sent in by 347 (435) communes. 
The communal officials paid 122,883 (122,149) visits to places covered 
by the Labour Act ; 35,770 (28,417) of these visits were outside the legal 
hours of normal work (pp. 18-23). The various police authorities 
(Gemeentepolitie, Rijksveldwacht, Kon. Marechaussée) paid altogether 
157,007 (161,811) visits during working hours and 60,257 (55,429) 
visits before and after working hours, and instituted 6,016 (6,485) 
prosecutions (pp. 22-23). 

Time-tables were sent in by 101,697 (101,671) establishments (p. 21). 
As usual, many needed amendment to bring them into conformity with 
the law. Butchers and bakers found the making out of lawful schemes 
very difficult, while in peat-digging, bulb-pecling, and building under- 
takings, and in offices, time-tables and employment registers were often 
altogether lacking (p. 109). Over two-thirds of the total number of 
complaints received by the inspectorate (2,357, compared with 1,980 
in 1922) related to the duration or arrangement of hours of work. As 
in the previous year, workers tended to defer complaints of illegal 
hours of work until they disagreed with their employers concerning the 
wages. for such hours (pp. 24-27). About 26 (28) per cent. of the com- 
plaints were groundless, and 404 gave rise to prosecutions (p. 27). 
The total number of prosecutions instituted during the year by labour 
inspectors and police authorities was 7,689 (8,054). In the statistical 





* Figures in brackets are the corresponding statistics for 1922. 
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appendix to the report the principal groups of prosecutions are analysed 
in detail by exact offences, types of establishment, and district. Most 
of those so analysed relate to hours of work (pp. 392-403). 


Hours or Work 


The amendments of the Labour Act and the decrees in pursuance 
of it rendered the observance of the provisions relating to hours of work 
easier for establishments working ordinary daily hours ; but undertakings 
which would in good times work three shifts, and were restricted by the 
depression to two shifts a day, found it difficult to keep within the terms 
of the law (p. 68). Various cases of excessive daily and weekly hours are 
cited — in shipyards, automobile, and machine factories in particular 
(pp. 68-73). Prosecutions for exceeding the daily and weekly lim its 
were rather more numerous than in 1922 — 1520 (1456) — the principal 
oifenders being butchers’ establishments, bakeries, and smithies (pp 
397-402). Various cases were noticed where work was done at home 
or elsewhere after the day at the [factory, either for the same under- 
taking or for another, so as to make altogether an excessively long day 
(pp. 72, 97-98). A tendency was observed, especially in large establish 
ments, to omit breaks during the two parts of the working day even in 
cases where its extension beyond 8% hours was usual, thus causing 
one or both parts of the day to exceed the statutory limit for continuous 
work (p. 96). Illegal employment on Sunday was relatively infrequent ; 
the principal difficulties arose in connection with Jewish establishments 
where there were Christian employees (p. 65). The Saturday afternoon 
rest was generally observed, being much valued by the workers in urban 
districts, and not seriously objected to by employers (p. 66). Prosecutions 
for failure to grant the free afternoon were about as numerous as in 
1922 — 594 (586), 68 of which were in the building trade, 68 in butchers 
establishments, and 62 in smithies (pp. 394-396). 

Advance permits for emergency overtime were issued in book form 
on 1,288 (1,184) occasions during the year, and 9,962 (7,029) coupons 
were sent in, including some from 1922 books. It was found that some 
undertakings still worked more hours than were authorised by the 
coupons sent in, that expired coupons were used, and that more persons 
were required to work overtime than were provided for by the permit 
(pp. 95-96). Overtime permits to meet seasonal requirements and to 
deal with special situations (including pressure of foreign competition) 
were issued in 20,629 (23,870) cases, some of them extending over periods 
of half a year or more. Certain of these, together with the permits 
for Saturday and Sunday work, are analysed in detail according to their 
nature and duration and the establishments affected (pp: 356-381) 
The limitation of the hours of work of young persons in offices, which 
came into operation in 1923, did not prove as inconvenient as had been 
expected. Many permits for a 10-hour day and a 55-hour weck were 
issued, however, for use in special circumstances of all kinds (p. 107). 

The enforcement of the provisions relating to bakeries gave some 
trouble. In the rural districts in particular, the inspectors suspected 
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that excessive hours were frequently worked, but it was difficult to take 
offenders in flagrante delicto, especially where the employees lived in 
(pp. 105-106). Permits for night work were granted to individual estab- 
lishments in 262 cases, and for both night work and overtime, on account 
of seasonal or special conditions, to groups in 1,782 cases (pp. 99, 105) 
The sale and delivery of new bread before the normal statutory hours 
were authorised in 645 (1,323) cases, the largest number of permits 
being issued in a district which in the previous year had none. Permits 
for preparatory work were issued in 446 cases (pp. 99-100). It was found 
that some local authorities were liable to make mistakes as to the condi- 
tions for the issue of permits for night work, and that. police supervision 
was inadequate in some districts (pp. 100-104). Some offenders were 
exceptionally obstinate ; one baker was summoned for the twenty- 
second time in the course of the year (p. 100). Prosecutions were 
instituted in 1,667 (1,528) cases, mostly affecting ordinary bakeries 
(35 were bread retailers only, and three were large wholesale bakeries) 
(p. 403). 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS AND WOMEN 


Work cards were current at the end of the year for 115,691 (117,910) 
boys and 67,935 (68,735) girls aged from fourteen to seventeen years, 
and 10,882 (11,644) married women, in addition to 14 cards unlawfully 


issued to children of thirteen. The numbers of current cards are tabula- 
ted, as usual, by localities, ages, and sexes (pp. 388-391). Numerous 
eases of illegal employment were noted, and prosecutions were instituted 
in 694 (586) cases, about one-third relating to employment in running 
errands (pp. 392-3). The absence of educational facilities for children 
who had completed the elementary school course was again found to 
constitute an incentive to their early employment (pp. 39,315). The 
bulb-peeling industry was carefully watched, but was found to be employ- 
ing few children, though in the previous year it had offended in this 
way (p. 41). At Harderwijk it was found that young children worked 
hard in the home industry of shrimp peeling ; the shrimp-boilers denied 
all responsibility for this (pp. 40, 240-241). Children were also employed 
as outworkers in the pickled onion trade, to skin the onions (p. 40), and 
in peat-digging undertakings. where 29 prosecutions were found 
necessary (p. 315). 

As in 1922, young persons were frequently found working in dangerous 
places or engaged in prohibited occupations (p. 42). The medical 
examination of women and young persons as a condition of engagement 
or continued employment in certain dangerous trades is fully reported 
on. Few were rejected altogether, but a good many were kept under 
observation, and some were ordered extra food (pp. 243-279). The 
continued housing shortage brought about a continuance of the employ- 
ment of women and young persons in apartments also used for sleeping, 
in the clothing trades. The inadequate lighting of workplaces employing 
protected persons was also due in many cases to housing difficulties — the 
impossibility of inducing the landlord to allow alterations or of finding 
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better premises (pp. 50, 51). In shops it was often found that no seats 
were provided, while heating was poor. One-fifth of the shops visited 
in Rotterdam had no heating, and over one-fifth had only an oil stove 
(pp. 56-59). Even in fairly new shops, the sanitary accommodation 
was apt to be imperfect. Ventilation was defective in many offices, but 
in most cases it could easily be brought into conformity with the law 
(p. 60). 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


Notices of defects under the Safety Act and the Accidents Acts 
were issued to employers in 34,451 (30,090) cases (p. 118) ; and 32,217 
(13,089) of the notices issued in or before 1923 were found in the course 
of 1923 to have been complied with (pp. 382-385). Asin 1922, the larg- 
est group of notices was that relating to first-aid arrangements - 
8,547 (7,977) cases —- and the next that relating to the guarding of 
machine tools — 7,032 (6,081) cases (p. 133). One-ninth of the notices 
affected bakeries, and one-fifth the other industries producing food, 
drink, and other articles of consumption (pp. 382-383). Conditions were 
particularly bad in the small rag-sorting undertakings of Amsterdam, 
but whenever an inspector showed signs of taking action, the employer 
would dismiss one or two employees, so as to reduce his establishment 
below the minimum for the application of the Safety Act (p. 118). 

In small-scale industry generally the ensuring of sufficient air space 
and proper ventilation gave the inspectors much trouble (pp. 49-51, 
60, 119, 126). Natural lighting could not always be secured as desired, 
especially in establishments not constructed expressly for manufacturing 
purposes (pp. 50, 60, 119). Sometimes improvement could be secured 
at a very small cost — e.g. in a large machine-repairing shop, artificial 
light was in use all day ; but on the removal of the thick layer of dirt 
coating windows and walls, it was found that artificial light was no 
longer necessary (p. 123). As noted above, heating in shops was often 
inadequate (pp. 57-59). The heating of large rooms and sheds was 
found rather burdensome financially, in view of the industrial depression, 
but the Director General remarks that cold rooms entail increased expen- 
diture in connection with accidents (p. 124). One case of excessively 
high working temperature is specially noticed — that of the cleaners 
of the flues in a refuse destructor, who had to leave their work for a 
breath of fresh air every fifteen minutes at least. In this connection 
it is noted that an exhaust apparatus has been devised for cleaning 
the flues of the Rotterdam destructor (p. 125). 

On account of the economic situation, the inspectors insisted less 
in 1923 on the provision of cloakrooms, etc., though some good work 
was done in this direction ‘by large firms (pp. 121-122). Lavatories 
and baths were not sufficiently used by the workers, but this was some- 
times due to the lack of hot water in cold weather, while employers often 
failed to provide towels, soap, and nailbrushes where required by law 
(pp. 123-124). The general cleansing of establishments needed attention 
in many cases, and the inspectors found (as in previous years) that the 
appointment. of a responsible supervisor was the only reliable way of 
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ensuring the keeping of latrines in a proper state. Building work-places 
commonly had no latrines at all, and many small rural workshops 
brought under the Act by the introduction of electricity had no satias- 
factory sanitary accommodation (pp. 122-123). 

Notices were received of 78,490 (77,743) accidents, of which 167 (151) 
were fatal and 3,549 (2,984) gave rise to enquiries (p. 133). The acci- 
dents resulting in fatalities are classified by district, type of establish- 
ment, industry, and cause (pp. 207-211). In addition, the more serious 
non-fatal accidents are discussed in detail. Six fairly bad accidents 
occurred (as against two in 1922) through the leaping out of flames on 
the opening of the fire-door of a furnace while the -blast was working 
(p. 134). Injuries to the eyes, mostly in grinding and metal-working, 
were very frequent ; but it was found that protective goggles were 
often neglected altogether or worn only irregularly (pp. 157-158). One- 
third of the 684 enquiries made at the request of the State Insurance 
Bank related to failure to use goggles (p. 34). 

Accidents continued to occur in connection with lift gates which 
could be opened freely, but most of the new lifts had an electrical inter- 
locking device (pp. 143-144). Special attention was paid to the genera- 
tion and use of acetylene, and it was found that five-sevenths of the 
accidents occurred in types of apparatus combining the generator and 
gasometer, where the formation of an explosive mixture of gas and air 
was inevitable (pp. 151-157). Woodworking caused many accidents, 
as usual: circular saws were often unfenced or unsuitably guarded. 
Presses and stamps also caused some bad accidents ; it is noted that 
safeguards depending on a two-handed device for operating the press 
are of no great value, since the workers are usually ingenious enough 
to convert them into one-hand systems (pp. 158-164). 

First-aid classes were held as in previous years, and the inspectors 
devoted much time to recruiting pupils. The attendance of those who 
registered was irregular, and it is again suggested that the payment 
by employers of bonuses on attendance or on the acquisition of certifi- 
cates would encourage workers to take more interest in the classes. 

Electrical accidents were at nearly the same level as in 1922 — 133 
(22 fatal), compared with 141 (17 fatal). All but one of the deaths 
were caused by alternating currents, which in 15 cases were at a tension 
not exceeding 300 volts. As in the previous year, 4! of the accidents 
were due to defective or unsuitable appliances or wiring. Several acci- 
dents were due to the carrying of wires too near to roofs, so that they 
could not be avoided by people working on or about the roof ; while 
portable lamps did some damage owing to the wearing through of the 
insulating covering of their wires. One fatality was apparently 
due to this cause (pp. 170-205). Notices were issued in respect of 
1,015 (1,111) defects in electrical installations (p. 206), as a result of 
1,267 visits to 1,139 installations (p. 27). First-aid classes were held 
at 16 centres for electrical fitters and fitters’ mates (p. 295). In the 
special chapter on technical questions connected with electricity (pp. 296- 
306), the necessity for trying artificial respiration for at least two hours 
is emphasised, since reports of electrical fatalities often show that it 
was not tried at all or given up very quickly (pp. 302-306). 
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Appeals were made against the inspectors’ instructions under the 
Safety Act in 85 (69) cases ; the results are given in detail (pp. 212-213). 
Exemptions from various provisions of the Safety Decree were granted 
to 77 (101) factories in respect of 79 (104) requirements — 20 relating 
to air space, 20 to the storage of petrol, and 16 to exits (pp. 214-215). 
The last-named point needed much attention, especially where dwellings 
were used for industrial purposes and where the application of the To- 
bacco Act! necessitated rearrangements (p. 121). The storage and use 
of petrol also called for close supervision, especially in small undertakings ; 
where large underground reservoirs were practicable, danger was less- 
ened (pp. 120-121, 149). As mentioned above, a special committee was 
mvestigating methods of transporting and storing petrol during the 
year (p. 15). 

The chemical experts at headquarters were engaged inter alia in the 
investigation of carbon monoxide poisoning caused by illuminating 
gas (pp. 28-29). More or less serious risk of such poisoning was present 
in many widely dissimilar occupations. Among dressmakers and tailors, 
there was danger from charcoal-heated irons and from gas stoves without 
flues (pp. 49, 129, 292, 293). Gas and petrol engines also produced 
carbon monoxide poisoning (pp. 128, 129). The cheap generator gas 
made by various factories for their own use, leaky gas-pipes, and the 
eoke fires so much used in foundries, were likewise indicated as sources 
of danger (pp. 290, 131). There were several slight cases of poisoning 
in the packing room of a biscuit factory, due to the use of a stove for 
heating in a room with no direct ventilation (pp. 130, 290-292). 


Occupational Diseases 


The usual medical examinations were made of some or all workers 
im certain dangerous or unhealthy trades — women and girls in brick- 
works and potteries ; women and young persons in the dressing of hemp 
and flax by hand, and in printing and capsule factories ; young persons 
in the textile trades and various small industries using lead (pp. 243-248, 
279-280). All workers in the two white lead factories (where trade 
revived during the year) were examined ; in these two factories there 
were more cases of lead poisoning than usual, owing to the engagement 
of new and inexperienced workers (pp. 280-281). In six briquette 
factories all the workers underwent half-yearly examinations. The 
results were fairly similar to those of the first examination in 1922 — 
conjunctivitis and affections of the sebaceous glands were very frequent 
(p. 295). 

During 1923 the triennial medical examination of adult stonemasons 
was carried out, in addition to the annual examination of youths between 
18 and 21 years of age (pp. 216-220). Altogether 963 adults were 
examined, with special attention to the condition of their lungs. The 
radiographic test revealed 13 cases of tuberculosis, 114 of other definite 
lung troubles, and 70 more with indications suggesting lung troubles. 





1 Staatsblad, 1921, No. 712. 
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On the whole it was felt that the results fully justified the recommenda- 
tion that adult stonemasons should be regularly examined. Though the 
relatively dangerous work of cutting sandstone is much less frequent 
now than in the past, all stone-cutting is dusty work, and it has been 
found after a fair test that respirators and masks are too quickly choked 
with dust to be useful (pp. 248-279). 

The notification of occupational diseases fell off a little more in 1923, 
only 244 (283) cases being reported, and 50 of these not being within 
the scope of the Decree! requiring reports. Only two cases of anthrax 
were notified — one in the rag trade, one in a public slaughterhouse. 
There were 15 cases of lead poisoning — 7 in the reviving white lead 
industry, mostly among new and careless workers. Thirteen of the 
23 reported cases of lung trouble occurred in the textile industry (pp. 281- 
289). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Applications were made under the Noxious Trades Act forthe authori- 
sation of 2,438 (2,504) new establishments and 2,736 (3,357) extensions. 
The decline in the figures for 1923 is due to the fact that little remains te 
be done at present in the electrifying of small establishments, while oppor- 
tunities of procuring machinery cheaply from Germany are over (pp. 30- 
34, 386, 387). Few appeals were made against the granting of a 
for such establishments (pp. 307-308). 

The report includes notes and short chapters on various other special 
topics —- employment and wages in herring skewering and smoking 
(pp. 309-313), peat digging (pp. 314-316), oak barking (p. 317), and bulb 
peeling (pp. 36, 41). The bulb-peeling industry was sharply watched 
during the year, owing to its illegal employment of children in 1922 ; 
this practically ceased, but work cards for young persons and employ- 
ment registers were often lacking. The peat-digging industry suffered 
from depression, but child labour was more frequent than usual (often 
boys of thirteen who had completed the elementary school course). 
The oak-barking industry is dismissed with a very brief note, owing to 
the illness of the inspector responsible for it. In addition, the report 
contains the reply of the Dutch Government to the questionnaire of the 
Internaticnal Labor Office on the utilisation by workers of their 
leisure time (pp. 318-334), and a short account of the classes organised 
for factory girls (p. 335). Notes are also included on judicial decisions 
of interest to the inspectorate (chiefly definitions of the scope of the 
Labour Act) (pp. 37-38, 111, 221-239). 





1 Legislative Series, 1920, Neth. 7. 
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Factory Inspection in Norway in 1923' 


The Norwegian industrial inspection report for 1923 appears in the 
abbreviated form adopted in 1922* on account of the cost of printing, 
with no reports from local inspectors and no illustrations or subjeet 
index, though the table of contents is still given in French as well as 
Norwegian and a brief French summary is prefixed to the report (pp. 5-6) 
The report on the work of the Labour Council (pp. 7-8), preceding the 
inspection report, gives very little information beyond the usual 
statistics of work. During 1923 the Council examined 280 (191)* 
sets of rules of employment (p. 7), and approved 238 (p. 36). It dealt 
with 37 (50) other cases — five under the Works Councils Act* and the 
rest under the Workers’ Protection Act®, concerning the applicatior 
of the Acts to particular cases. ; 


STAFE 


As in the two preceding years, general factory inspection was carried 
on by nine men inspectors, one in each district, with two assistants in 
the two districts with most work, and one woman inspector with three 
assistants, under the Chief Inspector. Steam boilers and other vessels 
under pressure were supervised by a boiler inspector with one technical 
assistant and ten local assistants. The mining inspectors supervised 
the administration of the relevant parts of the Workers’ Protection Act 
in mines, and the national fire risks inspector supervised measures for 
fire protection in industrial as well as other establishments (p. 9). 

In 1923 there were local inspection committees in 647 (629) communes, 
71 (82) communes being without such bodies. These committees are 
bound where possible to include a doctor, a woman, and a workman. 
In the year under report 461 (457) reported that they had medical 
members (p. 10). The woman inspector observes that such members are 
often too busy to be able to accompany her on her visits to factories, 
owing to the pressure of their medical duties, while some committees 
do not hold full sessions for years together, and the women members 
are not given opportunities of taking part in their work. The workmen 
members are also prevented from co-operating in some cases by the loss 
of earnings entailed (p. 16). 





1 Norway. CHEFINSPEKTOREN FOR FABRIKKTILSYNET. Arsberetninger j/ra 
Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet 1923. Christiania, O. Christiansen, 1924. 52 pp 

? For summary of 1922 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX., No. 2, 
Feb. 1924, pp. 275-278. 

* The figures in brackets are those for 1922. 

‘ INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrrFricE : Legislative Series, 1920, Nor. 1. 

* Act of 18 Sept. 1915 (Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. X, 
1915, p. 323) ; amended by the Act of 11 July 1919 (Legislative Series, 1919, Nor. 1) 
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STATISTICS 


There were 9,980 (9,501) undertakings under supervision at the end 
of the year, employing 161,240 (157,141) persons. The inspectors 
paid 5,321 (4,706) visits in the course of the year. The statistics of 
undertakings and employees under supervision and of visits are analysed 
by districts and industrial groups, and the employees classified by age 
and sex (pp. 11-12, 18-19). The 635 (602) local committees which sent 
in reports made 12,534 (11,319) inspections. Most of these reports 
contain complaints of the expense involved in inspection work, since 
the members have no travelling or subsistence allowances. In Bergen 
arrangements have been made for paying the members of the local 
committee for the time spent in inspections, and good results have been 
obtained (p. 10). 

The analyses of establishments and employees show that over half 
the establishments employed less than 6 persons, and less than 3 per cent. 
had over 100 employees (p. 20). The number of women employed 
during the year. — 29,895 (29,398) — was the highest since 1916 (that 
year being the maximum for the period 1912-1923). There was a 
further increase in the employment of children under fourteen, owing 
to family necessities (p. 17), 110 (33) boys and 63 (32) girls of 12 to 14 
being recorded in the undertakings on the register. Most of the child- 
ren under 16 and of the women were employed in the food trades, but 
the metal-working group was the largest for young persons between 
16 and 18 years of age. As in 1922, there was an increase in the total 


number of employed young persons between 14 and 18 — from 11,431 to 
11,698, boys being in the majority as usual (pp. 18-21). 


CONTRAVENTIONS 


Orders for the remedying of defects were issued in 6,842 (6,714) 
cases by the national inspectors and in 5,114 (4,864) cases by the local 
committees (pp. 10,14-15). The largest group of orders was that relat- 
ing to the sending in of notices, the approval of rules of employment, 
the keeping of registers, and the affixing of time-tables ; in this 
group 1,991 (1,995) orders were issued. The next largest group was 
that for hygiene and welfare — 1,646 (1,631) orders, the food industry 
receiving most of them. Prosecutions were requested in 59 (68) cases, 
including 20 (30) for failure to give notice of the opening of the under- 
taking, 21 (14) in connection with rules of employment, and 5 (14) in 
connection with hours of work. Fines were imposed in 13 (18) cases, 
2 (5) cases were dismissed with a caution, and the remainder were still 
unsettled at the end of the year (pp. 37-39). 


Hours or Work 


It was found that the law relating to hours of work was fairly well 
observed in 1923, though the economic conditions tended towards an 
increase in the number of contraventions, especially in seasonal trades. 
The workers often failed to give due assistance in the tracing of contra- 
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ventions (p. 33). Of the total number of workers, 148,825 (146,239) 
were employed only within the limits of the ordinary day ; 8,504 (7,786) 
worked on a three-shift system with a week-end stoppage, and 3,911 
(3,116) on a three-shift system continuing even over week-ends. Most 
of those with the week-end break were in the pulp and paper industries 
(pp. 18-19). Special time-tables were approved for continuous work in 
58 (41) cases, including 29 (19) electricity works and 14 undertakings in 
the brick, cement, etc. industries (p. 33). Exemption from various 
provisions relating to the hours of work was granted in 265 (264) cases 
and refused in 54 (123) cases. One-fifth of the authorisations were for 
a midday break of less than an hour, and over two-fifths for night work 
under various conditions (pp. 35-36). 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


The general depression of trade hindered the improvement of condi- 
tions in many establishments, but some good work was done in the 
installation of lavatories, baths, etc. (pp. 22, 23). Cleanliness and order 
received insufficient attention in many undertakings, and the appoint- 
ment of regular cleaners is strongly recommended. Complaints of the 
coldness of workrooms during the early hours of work were frequent, 
and on the other hand excessive local temperatures due to the absence 
of casings and screens for furnaces, boilers, and pipes were noticed in 
many cases by the inspectors (pp. 22-24). 

The undertakings covered by the Workers’ Protection Act as a 
whole reported 3,417 (2,937) accidents, and those covered only by the 
provisions relating to hours of work reported 718 (692) accidents. The 
fatal accidents in these two groups numbered 36 (38) altogether. The 
fatal and non-fatal accidents are classified in each group according to 
their causes ; non-mechanical causes produced 2,385 (2,050) accidents 
in the first group of establishments and 626 (603) in the second. Falls 
caused 539 accidents, including 11 deaths, and the handling of sharp, 
rough, and heavy objects caused 1,132 injuries. More than half the 
accidents due to machine tools occurred in wood-working and metal- 
working undertakings. The inspectors found that employers were 
inclined to put most of the blame for accidents upon the workers’ 
carelessness ; they urged upon them in reply the necessity for providing 
all possible guards for machines and other appliances (pp. 24-31). 

Only 13 (30) notices were received of diseases due to employment. 
Six of the eight reported cases of skin disorders came from herring- 
curing undertakings, among workers handling the salted fish. The 
inspector for the 5th district remarks that rock salt is particularly 
apt to cause sore hands, and that it is difficult to get the seasonal workers 
to take the precaution of thoroughly washing and greasing the hands as 
often as possible (pp. 31-32). 


STEAM BOILERS 


The boiler inspector reports on the work of his service for both 1922 
and 1923 (pp. 41-52). He observes that the Boiler Regulations need 
bringing up to date if his work is to produce really satisfactory results 
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There were on his register in 1923 4,159 (4,071) boilers, 1,059 (1,044) 
portable engines, and 3,560 (3,466) steam-chests. Quinquennial tests 
were made in 1,383 (1,606) cases and annual inspections in 1,832 (2,004) 
cases, while 29 (44) boilers, etc. were condemned, 109 (137) certified 
for a reduced pressure, and 88 (111) certified temporarily. Orders were 
issued for the remedying of 4,061 (4,379) defects and 2 (5) cases were 


reported for prosecution. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The report also contains a chapter on “ International Co-operation ”’. 
dealing briefly with the International Labour Conference and the Inter- 
national Conference of Factory Inspectors (pp. 39-40). In a note on 
works councils (pp. 36-37) it is recorded that 79 (140) councils were in 
operation during the year, covering 33,725 (33,041) workers. They 
proved useful in calling attention to defects in the older undertakings 
and co-operating with the inspectorate. 


The Work of the Federal Department of Labour 
of the United States in 1923-1924 


The twelfth annual report of the United States Department of Labour 
consists of two parts — the first giving accounts of the work of the 
various services of the Department, and the second consisting of the 
Secretary’s comments and recommendations. The Department com- 
prises the Bureaux of Labour Statistics, Immigration, Naturalisation, 
and Industrial Housing, the Division of Conciliation, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, and the United States Employment 
Service. All these represent permanent activities except the Bureau 
of Industrial Housing, which “is presumed to be a dying branch ”’ 
(p. 2), a great part of its work being connected with housing schemes for 
war needs (pp. 42-47, 150-151). The other Bureaux and services em- 
ployed altogether 3,457 persons during 1923-1924 — a net increase 
of 223 over che previous year (pp. 3-4). 

The Employment Service co-operates with the employment offices 
of the States, acting as a co-ordinating service and giving special attention 
to the distribution of agricultural workers and vocational guidance 
for young persons. The employment services of the co-operating 
States registered 2,755,593 workers and 2,201,157 vacancies during the 
year, and placed 1,806,990 workers (pp. 36-42, 149-150). 

The Division of Conciliation was called upon for help in 544 cases — 
10 more than in 1922-1923 ; one-fourth of the cases came from Pennsy]- 





* Unitep States. DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR : Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Labour for the Fiscai Year ended 30 June 1924. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1924. vir + 194 pp. 
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vania. By the end of the year 346 of the disputes had been settled 
by the Division, in addition to 24 of those carried over from 1922-1923. 
Particulars are given of many of the disputes (pp. 15-36, 147-149). 

The account of the work of the Bureau of Labour Statistics consists 
in the main of an enumeration of its publications. It is noted under this 
heading that progress was made during the year in the substitution 
of an 8-hour day and a six-day week for a 12-hour day and a seven-day 
week in certain industries, notably the steel and cardboard industries 
(pp. 109-117, 151-156). The Secretary emphasises the importance of 
uniformity in the reporting of occupational diseases and accidents to 
workers, to render comparable the statistics of the various States, and 
allow of the exact ascertainment of the value of this factor in the cost 
of production (pp. 142-145). 

The report on the Women’s Bureau is likewise in the main a descrip- 
tive catalogue of research work, the task of the Bureau being described 
as that of “formulating standards and policies to promote the welfare 
of wage-earning women” (pp. 132-139, 189-192). The Children’s 
Bureau deals with infant welfare, juvenile courts, and children dependent 
on public funds, as well as child labour. General statistics of the employ- 
ment of children are not yet obtainable, but figures are quoted for 
34 cities, showing an increase of 18.6 per cent. in the number of first 
certificates authorising employment granted to children aged 14 to 16 in 
1923-1924 compared with those of 1922-1923. It is noted that the 
studies of rural child labour begun in 1920 are almost finished. The 
statistics of industrial accidents to minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey were studied, and it was found that the frequency of 
accidents to minors was nearly double that for adults. The principal 
conclusion drawn from the examination of the statistics is that a larger 
range of machine operations should be prohibited for minors under 
18 (pp. 117-127, 176-182). 

The reports of the Immigration Bureau (pp. 50-109, 156-176) and 
the Bureau of Naturalisation (pp. 127-132, 182-189) occupy a relatively 
large part of the report, the table of contents of which announces a 
forthcoming appendix containing an abstract of the naturalisation 
laws of the world. Full statistics are given of the operation of the Quota 
Act' and other regulations. It is noted that the “ smuggling ” of 
aliens into the United States is carried on to a considerable extent 
through Florida and Southern Mexico, from Europe and Asia respectively. 
A special enquiry was made by the Secretary into emigration conditions 
in the principal countries of Europe (pp. 69-80). Existing legislation 
in the United States is discussed in detail, and recommendations are 
made for selection among immigrants (pp. 80-97). 





1 Legislative Serica, 1921, U.S.A. 1; see also 1922, U.S.A. 1, and 1924, U.S.A. 1. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. Insome cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the labour exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with the 
original sources in which they are published A further note is given 
below on some changes in the Swiss statistics. 


Switzerland 


As the repeal of the Decree of the Federal Counci] of 29 October 1919 on 
unemployment re!ief modified the Swiss unemployment statistics, the series of 
figures formerly published were discontinued after June 1924. Unemployment 
statistics are again being published in Wéirtschaftsbericite des Schweizerischen 
Handelsamtsblattes, the first number of which appeared in January 1925, and in 
Informations de statistique sociale, published by the Federat Labour O.fice, but 
the numbers given are only those of the wholly unemployed, i.e. of applications 
for employment received by the public employment exchanges. Wirtschafisberichte 
also publishes figures showing the nunber unemployed as a percentage of the 
number (745,500) of lower-grade employees and workers in 1920; but it should 
be noted that the figures for 1924 are not strictly comparable with those for 
previous years on account of the reorganisation of employment exchange statistics 
consequent on the repeal of the Decree of 29 October 1919. 





* International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. 
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171,102 0 | 1,431,929 | 12. 381,968} 42,558 


145,894 
130,188 
Sept. 120,245 
Dec. 110,748 


1924 } 
March 86,731 

June 77,761 
Sept. 84,214 
Oct. 84,659 
Nov. 84,347 
Dec. 88,420 


1925 ' 
Jan 86,643 1,319,628 | 11.5 | 156,382 9,207 


1,303,476 280,701} 43,559 
1,296,136" 216,287} 39,288 
1,344,667 180,634} 72,789 
1,226,641 253,580} 62,386 


et 
orm 
> tem wt 





1,137,683 | 9.9 | 218,740] 21,654) 
1,084,517 | 9.4] 130,793] 16,877! 
1,240,045 | 11.4} 115,590] 21,849) 
1,278,457 | 11.1 | 117,051] 17,663) 
1,271,481 | 11.0 | 135,785} 13,882 
1,260, 465 | 19.9 | 150,449] 9,956 





ran eic® 


ww wma) 














Number on which | 
latest. percentages 965,995 | 11,514,000 ® | . 32,000 
are based } | | 














} 








' Before June 10923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of shirt 
timo workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns i ine'ads! 


TABLE I (cont.) 





t 
' 


| Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland Crechoziovakia 








| —— - ———-  ——————- ] - —_ 


Date Unemployment Trade unionists} Number { 

(end of month) |MsUFauce societies} =~ Number wholly Per eeat. Number | Number! 
ua. of “ae eee TS of - ) = | 

| Number | p,. | unemployed |Number| | ployed | workers persons | receipt | 
; unem- | cent unem- t.| regis- | in 1920} @nem- of | 
ployed ent. ployed ; cent. tered ployed | benoit | 








1922 i 
March 51,250 : 178,000 45,879 | 30.6 | 89,099 2.0 | 128,336 
June 32,019 ‘ 105,000 27,547 | 21.6 | 59.456 0 | 107,702 
Sept. 30,725 % 68,000 | 20,109 | 15.2 | 49,512 6 | 232,304 
Dee. 49,608 : 75,000 27,784 | 21.7 | 53.463 2 | 487,841 


1923 
March 42,417 r 114,570 25,678 .9 | 44,909 -O | 369,420 
June 27,408 ¥ 76,397 12,903 8 | 25,583 4 | 246,616 
Sept. $2,709 ‘ 52,420 10,752 | 8.0 | 22,830 3.1 | 210,535) 
Dee, 44,185 5.9 67,581 18,533 1 | 26,873 3. ee 


1924 


March 29,320 . 110,737 28,133 8 | 31,380 2.9 | 180,002! 
June 15,843 Y 136,000 14,033 8 | 10,938 ‘ 85,966 
Sept. 22,4672 ’ 155 245 3.911 5 8,718 : 73,006 
Oct. 22,0611 : 144,860 17,244 . 9,451 , 71,938 
Nov. 27,976) ; 150,180 20,778 .3 111,479 ‘ 69,065 
Dec. 32.268) 2.3 —_ —_- 5. 11,419 | d 81,9040 








Jan 














1925 | 





Number on 
which lates? 
percentages 
are based 


271,405! 




















1 Provisional figures 





STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
| 
| 








Date Index number Index number ay ae Index number 
(evod of month) of membership of employment | jonth in numbers of employment 
of sickness funda |(number employed employed tn (average number 
(membership in on identical employed in 
Dec, 1921~100) |17 Jan. 1920=100)} ..taniishments 1928 = 100) 











~y922 
March 104.6 
June 109.6 


Sept. 108.0 
Dee. 108.5 


1925 

March 101.0 
June 106.0 
Sept. 100.7 
Dec. 89.4 


1024 





Mareh 93.9 
June 101.3 
Sept. 100.9 
Oct. 102.0 
Nov. 102.7 
Dec. 101.0 


1925 
Jan, 








Number of persons | 
on which latest 11,168,648 690,538 2,590,078 
figure ts based 











' The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


Prices AnD Cost or LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index nnmbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. For convenience in printing, similar information for Ger- 
many, and index numbers of wholesale and retail prices and of the 
cost of living in Russia, are given separately below. The sources and 
methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the Review" for 
July 1924. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 





Index numbers Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks? 
of wholesale prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 
in gold marks 


(Base : 
1913 = 100) 





Cost of living | Food | Clothing coe Rent 





} 


| 


























* 090,000,000 omitted. 





* International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 164-178. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base: 1923 = 100) 





Retai) prices 























Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


The tables below giving wage and price statistics in various cities at 
1 December 1924, or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number 
of the Review’ which gave data generally for November 1924. Infor- 
mation is given for 18 cities, the figures having been supplied to the 
International Labour Office generally by the department of the centra! 
government or the municipal authority which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wage rates, generally based on those fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building 
engineering, furniture-making and the printing and bookbinding indus- 
tries. The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work generall) 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amount~ 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family and other allowances paid in certain 
cities are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in 
all cases strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum 
rates are given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from actual rates. For Copenhagen 
the figures are calculated from actual hourly earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of foox! 
which are of importance in the consumption of the wage-earners and 
their families. 





' International Labour Review, Vol. TX, No. 2, Feb. 1925, pp. 261-263. 
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STATISTICS 


* Figures for 


Migration Movements 
The usual monthly statistics of migration movements are given below 
¢ brought up to date. No change of any importance has been made since 
: last month. It may however be pointed out that statistics for Palestine 
: have been appearing every month for some little time in the Official 
é Gazette of Palestine. 
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figures not yet receive 


The sign — 


4be Gign © signifies *‘ no figures published *’. 


STATISTICS 


TABLE II. CONTINENTAL 


EMIGRATION 





Nationals 


Aliens 


Nationals 
and aliens 





| Argentina 


Finland 


India 


Italy | Poland 


Slovakia 


Creche- | argentina 


United 
States 


France 








| 168.717 
123.030 


26,846 
12,129 
29,527 


60.846 





16,478 
16,350 
18,497 


14,274 
11,116 
6,844 





12,151 
62,536 
50,309 


9,199 
12,279 





e*ssevnteeeaeeeenes 


| 
| 


eneenoneeenpe eeee 


23,608 


32,872 


23.917 





| 


i 
10,806 | 
12,315 
21,057 ” @hS 
21,641 32,652 
15,642 
12,739 
12,195 \ 
9,596 
14,786 
13,538 
15.487 
10,334 / 


39,406 





*eseeeeeeeee 





338 
889 


374 
416 
503 
52 

373 
380 





6,526 
3,382 
4,030 
3,489 
8,526 
4,354 
4,422 
5,286 
5,710 
5,233 
4,957 
9,036 








73,397 


170,226 | 72,058 


| 16,320 





13,4561 | 


5,042 


| 59,951 











PRI DP em | 


23,436 


65,486 


41,150 





| 


9,906 ) 
13,983 
26,412 } 
20,308 ) 
19,033 
13,167 } 
19,118 ) 
17,494 ¢ 
12,501 ' 
18,035 


238 
332 
245 
407 
343 
387 
315 
341 
572 
469 
367 





443 


3,089 
2,890 
$8,096 
3,726 
3,446 
8,498 
$,675 
3,533 
3,828 
24,19 
4,732 
8,321 





423 
485 
712 
630 
611 
514 
455 
465 
412 
1,741 














| 
— 4,449 


48,626 | _— 





* Provisional figures. 


The sign * signifies “no 


figures published”. ' 


The sign — signifies “ Agures not yet received” 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 





Period 


Nationals (repatriation) 


Aliens 


Nationals 
and aliens 





Argentina | Canada 





Italy 


Poland 


Germany 


Argeutina | Canada 





United 
States 


France 


= 
Creeho- 
slovakia} 


Rou- 
mania 





1920 
1921 
1922 








30,083 
55,641 


49,656 
$2,573 
23,733 


142,386 
103,075 
99,816 


129,803 
24,490 
181,472 


15,274 ° 4 
18,663 |10,356) 





1923 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 








ee eeeeevne eee 
eoeee eee eeeeaet 


2,675 
2,561 
3,878 
3,465 
4,169 
5,507 
5,519 
6.762 
7,543 
8,181 
14,118 
15,120 


eo@e#e eee ee nena 





11,233 
12,911 
16,365 
23,524 
27,170 
27,405 
25,294 
25,718 
24,754 


25,887 
21,743 





10,558 
11,891 
26,330 
28,009 
29,079 
29,315 
18,745 
25,810 
31,701 
19,625 
16,690 
15,124 











11,925 


79,498 











17,497 


| 263,993 


262,877 





1924 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


suaee ee 


a 
t 


=e 





SSAers]|an 


4,237 
5,232 
7,697 
6,949 
6,483 
7,210 
7,256 
10,220 
11,305 
11,794 


) 
) 


847 
991 
1,401 
1,838 
1,799 
1,795 
1,573 
1,784 
1,366 
1,267 
926 
741 


1,579 
1,740 
2,193 
1,825 
1,059 
1,096 
1,144 
1,213 
1,567 
1,180 





20,518 
20,553 
26,428 
28,213 
24,803 
24,126 

9,815 
12,539 
12,230 
12,013 
13,952 


13,222 





12,092 
16,104 
22,649 
25,092 
27,491 
18,898 
19,892 
15,912 
16,416 
17,080 
16,082 
15,787 











| 
_ | 16,328 


218,712 


223,495 








1925 
Jan. 























11,716 





The sign * signifies “no figures published ’’. 


The sign — signifies ‘“‘ figures not yet recefvod "’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE VY. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 


nals 
fens 


———— 





7 Germany |Argentina| Belgium | Danzig Italy Netherlands 





1,975 28,648 30,578 17,203 
19,422 54,527 $2,727 12,280 
38,302 13,702 24,871 15,349 











38,828 
8,727 
2,662 
2,643 
2,103 
4,665 
6,603 
6,958 
6,185 
6,260 
8,956 
2,844 


1,773 
1,716 

712 
1,705 
1,055 
1,964 
3,361 

201 
5,434 
2,664 

645 





61,034 15,177 21,219 





1,598 458 
1,823 867 
1,072 1,579 
1,353 1,030 
2,090 599 
1,579 323 
1,170 1,687 
1,417 867 
1,771 915 
1,948 824 
1,667 583 
_ 692 


























Total -- 9,924 











The sign * signifies “no figures published "’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ’’. 

















BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used?. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 


Office. 
LEGISLATION OF 1923 


AUSTRALIA 
Western Australia 
An Act to amend the Public Service Appeal Board Act 1920. No. 55 of 1923. 
14 Geo. V, No. XXXIV. Assented to 22 December 1923. (The Statutes of 
Western Australia, 1923, 14 Geo, V, p. 60.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Santa Fé 
* Decreto creando agencias de colocaciones provinciales. 12 de mayo de 1924 


(Boletin del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1924, No. 80, p. 1410.) 
[Decree to establish provincial employment exchanges. Dated 12 May 1924.] 


Territorio Misiones 

* Resolucién sobre la aplicacién del decreto de 15 de mayo de 1914 creando 
una Oficina de informaciones para obreros. El] 18 de junio de 1924. (Boletin del 
Departamento Nacional de] Trabajo, 1924, No. 80, p. 1383.) 

[Resolution concerning the administration of the Decree of 15 May 1914 
ereating a workers’ information office. Dated 18 June 1924.) 





’ List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Hundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comorcio e Industria ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drija- 
ven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. = Journal 
Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. 
Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsge- 
setzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; S.z.n. = Sbirka zakonu 
a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) : 
1.. 8. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensiand 
Laws 


* An Act to regulate Apprenticeships in certain ‘Trades andI ndustries. Assent- 
ed to 28 October 1924. No. 12 of 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 139.) 


An Act to amend “ The Public Service Act of 1922” in certain particulars. 
Assented to 30 October 1924. No. 24 of 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, 
No. 151.) 


* An Act to further amend “ The Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916" in 
certain particulars. Assented to 30 October 1924. No. 25 of 1924. (Queensland 
Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 152.) 


An Act to further amend “ The Friendly Societies Act of 1913’ in a certain 
particular. Assented to 30 October 1924. No. 30 of 1924. (Queensland Govt. 
Gazette, 1924, No. 157.) 


An Act to further amend “ The State Children Act of 1911” in a certain par 
ticular. Assented to 30 October 1924. No. 31 of 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 
1924, No. 158.) 


Orders 

** General Conditions of Contract ’’ applicable to all * Buildings ” contracts 
under the Department of Public Works. Dated 7 October 1924. (Queensland 
Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 101, p. 1169.) 

Additional Regulations under * The Primary Producers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act of 1923”. Dated 16 October 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazetic, 1924, 
No. 113, p. 1275.) 

Rules concerning casual workers under “ The Unemployed Workers Insurance 
Act of 1922”. Dated 30 October 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 165, 
p. 1735 ) 


Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Unemployed Workers’ 
Insurance Act of 1922”. Dated 30 October 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 
1924, No. 165, p. 1735.) 


Regulations in pursuance of ** The Apprenticeship Act of 1924 ”’. Dated 6 Novein- 
ber 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 170, p. 1915.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Bundesgesetz vom 5. Dezember 1924 Letreifend die Fortsetzung der auseer- 
ordentlichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfirsorge und die Abiinderung ciniger 
Bestimmungen des Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetzes in der Fassung des Bundes, 
gesetzes vom 30. Juni 1924, B. G. Bl. Nr. 215 (XIII. Novelle zum Arbeitslosen- 
versicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1924, 94. Stick, No. 428, p. 1375.) 


* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaliung yom 4. Dezem- 
ber 1924, womit die Vollzugsanweisung des Staatsamtes fir soziale Verwaitung 
vom 28. Juli 1924, St. G. Bl. Nr. 349 (Erste Ausnahmenverordnung zum Acht- 
stundentagsgesetz), neuerlich abgeiindert wird (Dritte Ausnahmenverordnung 
zum Achtstundentagsgesetz). (B. G. BI, 1924, 97. Stiick, No. 434, p. 1429.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung yom 19, Dezem- 
ber 1924, womit fir die Krankenversicherung der in einem Lehrverhiltnis stehen- 
den Personen und der Hausgehilfen die Lohnklassen bestimmt werden. (1. Durch- 
fuhrungsverordnung zur XXJ. Krankenversicherungsnoyelle). (B. G. Bl., 1924, 
99. Stick, No. 442, p. 1441.) 


Verordnung des Bundesregierung vom 19. Dezember 1924 betreifend die 
Weiterzahlung der Kinderzuschiisse nach dem Abbaugesetze. (B. G. Bl. 1924, 
99. Stick, No. 443, p. 1442.) 














INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
BOLIVIA 


* Decreto de 21 de julio de 1924, reglamentando la ley de accidentes de? tra- 
bajo. (Boletin del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo Argentina, 1924, No. 89, 
p. 1415.) ° 

[Decree issuing regulations under the Industrial Accidents Act. Dated 21 July 
1924.} 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 29 srpna 1924, jimz se meni a dopInuje viadni narizeni 
ze dne 21 rijna 1922, c. 305, Sb. z. a. n., doplnene viadnimi marizenimi ze dne 
3. listopadu 1922, c. 318, Sb. z. a. n., a ze dne 13 prosince 1923, c. 239, Sb. z. a 
n., kterym vydany predpisy k § 75 zakona ze dne 8. dubna 1920, c. 329, Sb. z- 
a. n. (zakona nahradoveho), ve zneni novely ze dne 13 cervence 1922, ce. 220, Sb. 
z. a. n., 0 zaopatreni trvalych zamestnancu na velkem majetku pozemkovem. 
(S. z. n., 1924, Castka 94, No. 192, p. 1089.) 

192. Regierungsverordnung vom 29. August 1924 betr. die Ab&nderung und 
Erganzung der durch die Regierungsverordnungen vom 3. November 1922 (S. d. 
G. u. V., Nr. 318) und vom 13. Dezember 1923 (S. d. G. u. V., Nr. 239) erganz- 
ten Regierungsverordnung vom 21. Oktober 1922 (S. d. G. u. V., Nr. 305), womit 
Vorschriften zu § 75 des Gesetzes vom 8. April 1920 (S. d. G. u. V., Nr. 329) (Ent- 
schadigungsgesetz), in der Fassung der Novelle vom 13. Juli 1922 (S. d.G.u. V., 
Nr. 220) tber die Versorgung der standigen Bediensteten des grossen Grundbe- 
sitzes erlassen werden. (Sammlung der Gesetze und Verordnungen, 1924, 94. 
Stiick, p. 1225.) 


DENMARK 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 26. November 1924 angaaende Invalide- 
forsikring af de Personer, der optages i anerkendte Sygekasser. (Social Forsorg, 
1924, No. 11, p. 284.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs concerning invalidity insurance 
for persons admitted to recognised sick funds. Dated 26 November 1924.} 


Socialininisteriets Bekendtgorelse af 26. November 1924 angaaende Optagelse 
i anerkendte Sygekasser af arbejdsfore, kronisk syge Personer. (Social Forsorg, 


1924, No. 11, p. 281.) 
[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs concerning the admission into 
recognised sick funds of persons who are capable of work but have chronic ailments. 


Dated 26 November 1924.]} 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 28. November 1924 om hvilke Fag, der 
er berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsloshedsunderstottelse i Henhold til § 3i 
i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsloshedsforsikring m.m. 


(Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 11, p. 281.) 
{Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs concerning the trades entitled 


to exceptional unemployment benefit in pursuance of § 31 of the Act of 4 March 
1924 relating to employment exchange and unemployment, etc. Dated 28 Novem- 
ber 1924.] 
ESTHONIA 
Laws 
Riigiteenistuse seadus. 18 detsembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 149, 
. 868.) . 
[State Employees Act. Dated 18 December 1924.} 
Riigi- ja omawalitsuste teenijate pensioniseaduse muutmise seadus. 19 Det- 


sembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 149, p. 873.) 
{Act to amend the Pension Act for employees of the state and local authorities. 


Dated 19 December 1924.] 
Kaitsewaelaste ja nende perekondade pensioniseadus. 19 detsembril 1924. 


(Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 149, p. 875.) 
{Pension Act for members of the defence forces and their families. Dated 


1% December 1924.] 
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Orders 


T66-hoolekandeministri madrus 10. detsembrist 1924 a. Uhistegeliste ja oma- 
walitsusasutuste ettewétete tédliste kinnitusihisuse asutamise ja tegewuse alus- 
tamise kohta. (Riigi Tetaja, 1924, No. 148, p. 857.) 

{Order of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare concerning the establish- 
ment and coming into operation of the Insurance Association for employees of 
undertakings belonging to co-operative societies and local authorities. Dated 
10 December 1924.] 


Uhistegeliste ja omawalitsusasutuste ettewétete tédliste kinnitusihisuse pohi- 
kiri. (Riigi Tetaja, 1924, No. 148, p. 857.) 

{Rules of the Insurance Association for employees of undertakings belonging 
to ¢0-operative societies and local authorities.] 


FRANCE 


Arrété du ministére du Travail, de l’ Hygiéne, de l’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 15 décembre 1924, modifiant l’arrété du 28 novembre 1923 déterminant 
Jes bases des cautionnements a constituer par les sociétés d’assurances contre les 
accidents du travail. (J. O., 1924, No. 321, p. 11035.) 


Arrété du ministére du Travail, de ’ Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 24 décembre 1924, modifiant l’arrété du 6 juillet 1920 fixant les tarifs 
des frais médicaux en matiére d’accidents du travail. (J. O., 1924, No. 330, p. 11409.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour !’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries de la fabri- 
cation du papier. Du 18 décembre 1924. (J. O., 1924. No. 332, p. 11532.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour Yapplication de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries de la fabrication 
du papier (errata). (J. O., No. 2, 1925, p. 203.) 


GERMANY 


Aenderungen zum Verzeichnis der am 1. Januar 1924 auf Grund der Verord 
nung tiber das Schlichtungswesen vom 30. Oktober:1923 errichteten Schlichtungs 
ausschiisse (R. A. BL, 1924, Nr. 5, Amtl. Teil, S. 88). (R. Arb. Bl, 1924, No. 28, 
». 472.) 


Richtlinien fir das Zusammenarbeiten von Jugendamlt und Berufsberatungs. 
stelle. Vom 4. September 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 27, p. 459.) 


Verordnung iiber Abanderung der Rechnungsfihrung bei Krankenkassen. 
Vom 13. November 1924. (R. Arb. Bi., 1924, No. 27, p. 461.) 


Verordnung iiber die Gewahrung knappschaftlicher Leistungen in auslindisch- 
en Grenzgebieten. Vom 21. November 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 27, p. 463.) 


Zweite Verordnung iber Festsetzung der Beziige aus der Unfallfiirsorge fir 
Gefangene. Vom 21. November 1924. (R. Arb. BI, 1924, No. 28, p. 476.) 


Bekannitmachung iiber die Bildung.eines Fachausschusses fir die Fachabtei- 
lung fir das Gastwirtsgewerbe bei der Reichsarbeitsverwaltung (Reichsamt fir 
Arbeitsvermittlung) Vom 24. November 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 27, p. 460.) 

Ausfihrungsvorschriften zur Verordnung iiber die Firsorge fir erwerbslose 
Seeleute. Vom 25. November 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 27, p. 459.) 


Grundsa&tze tber Voraussetzung, Art und Mass der 6ffentlichen Firsorge. 
Vom 27. November 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 27, p. 477.) 


Verordnung aber Fachausschisse fiir Hausarbeit. Vom 28. November 1924. 
(KR. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 28, p. 473.) 


Reichsgrundsitze tiber Voraussetzung, Art und Mass der 4ffentlichen Firsorge. 
Vom 4. Dezember 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, Nos. 29-30, p. 491.) 
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Anordnung tiber dic Héchstsdtze in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 8. Dezem- 
ber 1924. (R. Arb. BIL. 1924, No. 28, p. 471.) 


Erlauterungen zu den Reichsgrundsa&tzen tiber Voraussetzung, Art und Mass 
der Sffentlichen Farsorge. Vom 13. Dezember 1924,. (R. Arb, Bi., 1924, Nos. 24- 
30, p. 494.) , 


Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 
15. Dezember 1924. (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1924, I, No. 75, p. 779.) 


Anordnung tiber die Vergiitungssatze der Krankenkassen fir die Einziehung 
der Beitrige zur Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 15. Dezember 1924. (R. Arb. BL., 
1924, Nos. 29-30, p. 483.) 


Hesse 

Winterversorgung der Klein- und Sozialrentner. Vom 28. Oktober 1924. 
(R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 28, p. 477.) 
Prussia 

Beschiaftigung von Strafgefangenen. Vom 22. Oktober 1924. (RK. Arb. Wii., 
1924, No. 27, p. 460.) 


Wiirtiemberg 

Verftgung des Arbeitsministeriums, betrefiend Uebertragung von Zustindig- 
keiten aus der Arbeitszeitverordnung und der Gewerbeordnung an die Gewerbe- 
aufsichtsbeamten, Vom 25. Oktober 1924. (R#Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 28, p. 475.) 


GREECE 


* Diatagma peri kathorismou horon ergasias en tais biomechaniais chartou 
kai ektyposeos. 4 jouliou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 152, p. 871.) 

{Decree to fix the hours of work in the paper and printing industries. Dated 
4 July 1924.] 


Diatagma peri epharmoges tes Kyriakes anapauseos eis ten polin Aigines. 4 
jouliou 1924, (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 152, p. 871.); 
{Decree respecting Sunday rest in the town of Aegina. Dated 4 July 1924.} 


Diatagma peri epektaseos ton diatakseon tou B. D, tes 23 Aougoustou 1922 
‘‘ peri Kyriakes anapaouseos ton koureion”’ kai eis ten polin Kalamon. 4 jouliou 
1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 152, p. 872.) 

{Decree to extend to the town of Kalames the provisions of the Royal Decree 
of 23 August 1922 respecting Sunday rest in hairdressers’ shops. Dated 4 July 1924.] 


Diatagma peri“kanonismou mesembrines diakopes kata tous therinous menas 
eis ta pantopoleia poleos Prevetses. 30 oktobriou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 
276, p. 1649.) 

[Decree respecting midday breaks in summer in grocers’ shops in the town of 
Prevesa. Dated 30 October 1924.] 


Diatagma peri epharmoges tou nomou peri Kyriakes anapaouseos cis ten koi- 
noteta Kilkis. 6 noembriou 1924. (Eph. Kyb., 1924, No. 282.) 

{Decree respecting the administration of the Sunday Rest Act in the commune 
of Kilkis. Dated 6 November 1924.} 


ITALY 
Laws 


Regio Decreto-legge 8 agosto 1924, n. 1375 : Modificazione al RK. decreto-legge 
2 dicembre 1923, n. 2686, contenente norme per la risoluzione delle controversie 
su diritti derivanti dal contratto di impiego privato. (G. U., 1924, no. 219, p. 3136.) 
{Legislative Decree No. 1375 to amend Legislative Decree No. 2686 of 2 Decem- 
ber 1923 containing rules for the settlement of disputes concerning rights based 
on the contract of employment of salaried employees. Dated 8 August 1924.} 
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Regio decreto-legge 23 ottobre 1924, n. 2028 : Sistemazione de! persenale aon 
di ruolo in servizio nell’ amministrazione postale telegrafica. (G. U., 1924, No, 204. 
p. 4415.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 2028 : Organisation of the temporary staff of the Post 
Office Telegraph Department. Dated 23 October 1924.} 


Regio decreto-legge 25 ottobre 1924: n. 1944: Disposizioni per fornire agii 
impiegati dello Stato, civili e militari, alloggi a condizioni favorevoli. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 286, p. 4296.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 1944 concerning the provision of civil and military 
salaried employees of the state with dwellings on favourable terms. Dated 25 Octo 
ber 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 10 novembre 1924; n. 1956: Proroga dei termini pet 
l'applicazione delle norme sullo stato giuridico ed economico dei salariati statali 
(G, U., 1924, No. 289, p. 4327.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 1956 to extend the time-limits for the putting into 
operation of the provisions relating to the legal and financial situation Of slate 
employees. Dated 10 November 1924.} 


Regio decreto-legge 10 novembre 1924, n. 2044: Assunzione in servizio presse 
Amministrazioni dello Stato di ufficiali invalidi di guerra in eccedenza al limits 
stabilito dall’art. 76 del RK. decreto 12 luglio 1923, n. 1491. 

[Legislative Decree No. 2044 : Engagement in Government Departments of 
disabled officers in excess of the limit fixed by § 76 of Royal Decree No. 1491 of 
12 July 1923. Dated 10 November 124,| 


Regio decreto-legge 11 dicembre 1924, n. 2088 : Provvedimenti onde agevolar 
il credito a favore di Ent! di consumo. (G. U., 1924, No. 302, p. 4637.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 2088 providing for the granting of credit to consumers 
cooperative societies. Dated 11 December 1924.| 


Orders 


Regio decreto 18 settembre 1924, n. 1966: Riordinamento del Kegio istituto 
nazionale di insegnamento professionale in Roma, (G. U., 1924, No. 291, p. 4374.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1966 : Reorganisation of the Royal Nationa! Institution 
for Technical Education at Rome. Dated 18 September 1924,] 


Regio decreto 25 settembre 1924, n. 1953 : Applicazione del decreto 27 mexyuio 
1924 del Reggente il Governo della Tripolitania, contenente. disposizioni.in materia 
di affitti di immobili in quella Colonia, (G. U., 1924, No, 288, p. 4315.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1953 concerning the administration of the Decree of 27 May 
1924 of the Government of Tripolitania relating to the letting of real estate in 
that Colony. Dated 25 September 1924.] 


Regio decreto 16 novembre 1924, n. 2020: Norme per la designazione dei rap- 
presentanti dei datori di lavoro e degli assicurati nel Consiglio di arnministrazione 
della Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali e nei Comitati consultivi degti 
Istituti di previdenza sociale. (G. U., 1924, No. 293, p. 4399.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2020 issuing rules for the nomination of the representatives 
of employers and insured persons on the governing body of the National Insurance 
Fund. and the advisory committees of the social provident institutions, Dated 
16 Novemper 1924.] 


Regio decreto 20 novembre 1924, n. 1945 : Approvazione delle norme per l'ese- 
cuzione del R. decreto-legge 25 ottobre 1924, n. 1944, riguardante I’ Istituto nazio- 
nale per le case degli impiegati dello Stato. (G. U., 1924, No. 286, p. 4298.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1945 to approve the regulations under Legislative Decree 
No. 1944 of 25 October 1924 concerning the National Institution for the housing 
of state employees. Dated 20 November, 1924.] 
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Decreto ministeriale, 24 novembre 1924. Proroga di poteri del Commissario 
straordinario per lVIstituto italiano d’igiene, assistenza e previdenza sociale, in 
Roma. (G. U., 1924, No. 294, p. 4422.) 

[Ministerial Decree to continue the powers of the Special Commissioner of the 
Malian Institution of Hygiene, Assistance, and S»cial Welfare. ‘Dated 24 Novem- 
ber 1924.] 


Regio decreto 24 dicembre 1924, n. 2114. Approvazione del testo unico deile 
disposizioni legislative sullo stato giuridico e sul trattamento economico dei sala- 
riati dello Stato. (G. U., 1925, No. 1, p. 2. 

[Roya} Decree No. 2114, approving the codified text of the law relating to the 
legal and financial position of state employees. Dated 24 December 1924.} 


MALAY PENINSULA 


Federated Malay States 


Notifications under “ The Labour Code, 1923”: No. 3230, gazetted 16 May 
1924, under section 141 (1); No. 3823, gazetted 6 June 1924, under section 123 ; 
No. 5763, gazetted 5 September 1924, under section 228 (g) (3). 


State of Johore 


* An Enactment to consolidate and amend the law relating to Labour. No. 1°. 
22 July 1924. (Johore Govt. Gazette, 10 Sept. 1924, p. 1.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 29sten November 1924, als bedoeld in artikel 3, tweede lid de: 
Pensioenwei 1922 (Staatsblad no. 240) zooals dit artikel gewijzigd is bij de wet 
van 30. Juni 1923 (Staatsblad no. 307). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 543.) 

[Decree in pursuance of section 3, subsection (2), of the Pensions Aet 1922 
(Staatsblad No. 240), as amended by the Act of 30 June 1923 (Staatsblad No. 307) 
Dated 29 November 1924.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 10415: Autoriza as associagoes de classe ou sindicatos prolissiv- 
nais, constituidos legalmente, a poderem reiinir-se em federagoes ou unioes, con- 
cedendo a estas e aquelas, desde que estejam devidamente registadas, individua- 
lidade juridica para todos os efeitos legais, designadamente para celebrar contrato: 
colectivos de trabalhe. 27 de Dezembro de 1924, (Diario do Governo, 1924, No. 287, 
». 1893. 
seers Ne. 10415 to authorise lawfully constituted associations of special 
classes or trade unions to form federations or unions, and to provide that boli 
types of organisation on due registration shall become bodies corporate for al! 
legal purposes, and especially for the purpose of entering into collective contracis 
of work. Dated 27 December 1924.] 


SWEDEN 
K. kung. ang. satlel och tiden fér utbetalning av pension ‘m. m. jamlik! 
lagen om allman pensionsférsakring. 5 December 1924. (Svensk Férfattnings 
samlingen, 1924, No, 496, p. 849.) 
[Royal Notification concerning the procedure and times for the payment of 
pensions, ele., under the Act relating to pension insurance. Dated 5 December 1924.;} 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Offiee. Engineers and Chemists. Siatus and Employment 
in Industry. Studies and Reports, Series L (Professional Workers), No. 1. Geneva, 
1924, 92 pp. 1s.6d. 30 cents. 

As intellectual workers connected with industry, whose special functions serve 
to distinguish them from the ordinary industrial workers, engineers and chemists 
occupy a position where the work of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation naturally meets that of the International Labour Office, and this 
fact explains the enquiry undertaken by the Office regarding these two classes 
of workers. No attempt has been made to define the terms “ engineer” anid 
“ ehemist ’’, as the meaning of these terms varies from one country to another. 
Information was sought from persons who regard themselves as engineers or chem- 
ists, leaving them [toj adopt their own definition of the terms. In carrying out 
the enquiry the Internationa! Labour Office adopted a new method. Abandon 
ing the expensive method of investigations on the spot and the frequently unsatis- 
factory one of sending questionnaires to a Jarge number of associations, the Office 
communicated directly with a Jimited number of carefully selected individuals 
in 25 countries and received 64 useful replies. The report is not a complete account 
of the conditions of life and work among engineers and chemists, but a summary 
wf the information received arranged under the following heads : the title and pro- 
lection against abuse of the title; employment and methods of finding employ- 
ment ; conditions of employment ; insurance and provident institutions ; organi- 
sation and demands of the profession. In each chapter the particulars given are 
arranged according to country and a geographical index completes the study. 


- Motion Study in Typewriting. A record oj experiments. By J. M. Lanny. 
Studies and Reports, Series J (Education), No. 3. Geneva, 1924. 63 jpp. 

Phe report on ability in typewriting. by Mademoiselle Dora Bieneman, published 
by the Internationa! Labour Office in October 1923, gave a practical example of 
the application of experimental methods to vocational guidance. The present 
report, to the French edition of which attention was drawn in the December 1924 
number of the Review, is of a different character. The author set out to discover by 
scientific investigation the best methods for typewriting. Hitherto the technique 
of typewriting has been mainly a matter of rule of thumb. Mr. Lahy in a series 
of experiments conducted before and since the war made a detailed investigation 
of the mechanism of touch with a view to arriving at genuinely scientific rules by 
graphic motion study. As a result of his experiments he draws many conclusions 
relating to teaching which should be of value, not only in the selection and train 
ing of typists, but also in constructing a scientific keyboard. Mr. Lahy does not 
pretend to give a final answer to every problem which arises, his object being to 
make known “a method of studying occupational problems’’. His work has, 
indeed, a very wide application, since it gives a concrete illustration of the manne: 
in which psycho-physiology can be of service to industry. 


Annaes da Conferencia Internacional Algodoeira promovida pela Sociedade 
Nacional de Agricullura. Reunida, de 14 a 20 de Outubro de 1922, no Rio de Janeiro, 
Estados Unidos do Brasil. In two vols. Rio de Janeiro, 1924. 543 pp. and 472 pp 

Report on the International Conference on Cotton Growing convened by the 
Brazilian National Agricultural Society and held at Rio de Janeiro 15-20 October 
1922. 
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Conferenza Internazionale dell’ Emigrazione ¢« dell’ Immigrazione, Korma 
15-31 maggie, 1924. Allo finale. Rome, Tipografia della Camera dei Deputati, 
Ditta Colombo, 1924. 98 pp. 

This publication of the Italian Government contains the official text in Italian 
of the resolutions adopted by the International Conference on Emigration and 
Immigration held at Rome 15-31 May 1924, together with a French translation, 
a full list of delegates to the Conference, and a list of the delegates who voted in 
favour of the resolutions adopted. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. Zhe Activities of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions 1922-1924. Amsterdam, 1924. 373 pp. 

The first part of this volume reviews the organisation and working of the 
1.F.T.U., the relations between the Federation and the International Trade Secrc- 
tariats and the Labour and Socialist International, the International Co-operative 
Alliance, and the International Federation of Working Women ; it also gives a 
brief account of the negotiations with the “ Red’ Trade Union Internationai 
with a view to the establishment of a united front, and a report on the internationui 
campaign initiated by the I.F.T.U. against war and militarism and for the economic 
reconstruction of Europe. Finally it reviews the activities of the workers’ group 
in the International Labour Organisation. 

The second part of the report is devoted to the Congress held in Vienna in June 
1924. It contains the report on the activities of the I.F.T.U. during the period 
1922-1924 and the following reports submitted to the Congress : ‘‘ The Organisa- 
tional Relations between the International Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Trade Secretariats’”’ and ‘“ International Social Legislation ’’ by J. Oudegeest ; 
** The Position of the International Federation of Trade Unions in the Internationa! 
Labour Movement ” by Th. Leipart ; “ The International Campaign against War 
and Militarism ”’ by L. Jouhaux ; “* The Fight for the Eight-Hour Day ”’ by C.. Mer- 
tens. In addition, reports are given on the Congress and the meetings and confer 
ences which preceded it —- the International Conference of Women Trade Union- 
ists, and the conference of the Management Committee of the LF.T.U. with the 
international trade secretariats — the resolutions and statements of policy adopted 
at the Vienna Congress, and the new rules of the L.F.T.U. 

This volume is the most important record of the international trade union 
movement yet published. 


International Lnstitute of Agriculture. Bureau of General Statisties. aternational 
Year-book of Agricultural Statistics for 1923. Rome, 1924. xcv + 471 pp. 30 frs. ; 
8s. ; $2. 

Internationales Steinarbeitersekreiariat. Protokoll des VI. Internationaten 
Steinarbeiter-Kongresses in Lugano am 12 und 13 Oktober 1924 und Bericht des 
Internationalen Steinarbeiter-Sekretariates von 1923-1924: Zurich, Genossenschaits- 
druckerei, 1924. 68 pp. 

Proceedings of the sixth Congress of the International Federation of -Ston 
Workers held at Lugano 12-13 October 1924, and report of the Federation for 192% 
1924. 


Union des Associations Internationales. Conférence des Associations Internatio 
nales, Genéve, Septembre 1924. Compte-rendu sommaire. Publication No, 115. 
Brussels. 22 pp. 

Report on the Conference of the Union of International Associations heid at 
Geneva, September 1924. 


Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Keport of the fotirth 
Congress, Washington, 1-7 May 1924. Geneva. xv +- 178 pp. 75 ‘cents. 
A French and a German edition of this report will also be published. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 
Commenwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Australian Demograply. 


Bulletin No. 41.. Summary of Australian. Population and Vital . Statistics 192° 
and previous years. Melbourne, 1924. 245 pp. 7s.6d. 
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. Ojjicial Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. No. 17, 1924. 
Melbourne, 1924. xxx + 1096 pp. 


Report of the Commonwealth and States of Australia Second Conference on Indus- 
trial Hygiene, Melbourne, 19 August 1924. Melbourne, 1924. 15 pp. 

_A Conference of delegates from the State Health and Labour Departments 
met at the Commonwealth Department of Health on 19 August 1924 to examine 
certain important phases in the administration of the labour laws in so far as they 
apply to the protection of the health of the industrial worker. The object of the 
discussion was to arrive at a measure of uniformity in the practices adopted by 
the various States. Among the recommendations ad»ypted by the Conference, 
the most important concern notification of and compensation for occupational 
diseases ; other recommendations relate to the employment of women and children, 
weight lifting by women, the appointment of women medical inspectors, standards 
of qualification for factory inspectors, etc. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Stalistical Register for 1922-1923. Part XII. Land Setilement. Sydney, 1924. 
pp. §15-644, 1s. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Statistieian’s Offiee. Statistical Register of Western Australia for 1922-1923 
and Previous Years. Compiled from Official Returns. Perth, 1924. 

Labour statisticians will be especially interested in Part VI of this volume, 
which gives for industrial establishments statistical data concerning the number 
of persons employed, salaries and wages, machinery, material used, output and 
approximate value of the establishments. In a special table (No. 28) the minimum 
rates of wages established by the Courts of Arbitration up to 30 June 1923 are 
indicated, 


AUSTRIA 


Bandeswinisterium fiir Soziale Verwaltung. Bericht der Gewerbe-Inspektoren 
Aber ihre Amistdtigkeit im Jahre 1923. Vienna, Verlag des} Zentral-Gewerbe- 
Inspektorates. 213 pp. 

Report of the Chief Factory Inspector for 1923. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’Industrie et du Travail. Administration des Mines. Siatlislique 
des industries extractives et métallurgiques et des appareils a& vapeur en Belgique 
pour Pannée 1923. Brussels, 1924. 922 pp. and tables. 

Statistical report on the mining and metal industries in Belgium forthe year 1923 


tfERMANY 


Arbeitsamt (Hamburg). Arbeitswesen und Arbeitsamt in Hamburg. Im Austrage 
der Behérde fiir das Arbeitsamt bearbeitet von Regierungsrat Dr. J. BrensFEpr, 
stellvertr. Schlichter fir das hamburgische Staatsgebiet. Hamburg, 1924. 50 pp. 

A short study on the organisation and activities of the Hamburg Labour Office 
prepared by Dr. J. Biensfeldt. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Medieal Research Council. Industrial Fatigue Researeh Board. The Ej/ect o/ 
Posture and Rest in Muscular Work. Report No. 29. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1924. rv + 55 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The Report is in two parts: (a) ‘“‘ Comparison of the Energy Expenditure of 
a woman carrying loads in eight different positions’ by E. M. Bedale, M.A. ; 
and (b) “* The Influence of Rest-pauses and Changes of Posture on the capacity 
for muscular Work ”’, by H. M. Vernon, M.D. From experiments carried out in 
connection with these two enquiries, two important conclusions emerge: first, 
that when a rest pause is taken in the course of industrial work, it is of importance 
that the posture should be changed, even if the pause lasts only one minute. The 
second conclusion is problematical, and is concerned with the effect of additional 
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movements during muscular work. Certain muscular movements were shown 
by experiment with the dynamometer to increase the strength of pull by improving 
the circulation through the fatigued muscles. The experimenter was also led to 
the conclusion that a test dependent on the estimation of the maximum strength 
of pull is no true indication of the conditon of general fatigue. 

With regard to the dynamometer experiments the strength of pull or weight- 
lifting power was found to vary considerably at different heights above floor 
level—sinking to a minimum at a height of 14-17 inches above the floor and then 
increasing to a maximum at a height of 28 inches above. the floor,. and falling 
rapidly at greater heights. In pulling at regular intervals the initial strength 
of pull fell rapidly for 4 minutes and then kept at constant, level (the.“‘ steady 
state ’’) for a long time. 

With regard to the experiments in connection with rest pauses, the duration 
of the latter was to that of the work periods as 1 to 4 or as 2 to 3; their effect 
was greatly enhanced and fatigue reduced when the subject moved about during 
the pause —- this result being probably due to influence of the postural changes 
on the circulation. A hot bath taken 20 minutes before the experiment increased 
the fatigue effect, probably by diverting the blood supply from the muscles to the 
skin. It was found that varying lengths of interval between the rest pauses 
(2% seconds, 60 seconds, 40 seconds, 2 minutes, and 5 minutes) made very little 
difference in the working capacity of the subject. The pulse was not accelerated 
in the experiments where the posture was changed, though 30 per cent. more work 
was being done. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Agricultural Statistics, 1924. Vol..Lix. 
Part I. Report on the Acreage under Crops and Number of Live Stock in England 
and Wales. With Summaries for Great Britain and iectand. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1924. 55 pp. 1s. 6d. 


—— Report of Proceedings under the Small Holding Colonies Acts, 1916 and 
1918, and Sailors and Soldiers (Giftsfor Land Settlement) Act, 1916. For the Two 
Years 1921-1922 and 1922-1923. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 59 pp. 
38.6d. | 


Ministry of Health. General Register Office. Census 1921. Isle of Man. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. xv + 21 pp. 2s. 6d. 


—- Census 1921. Jersey, Guernsey and Adjacent Isles. London, H. M 
Stationery Office, 1924. xix + 37 pp. 4s. 


— The Registrar General’s Siatistical Review of England and Was 
jor the year 1923. New Annual Series, “" Tables, Part II. Civil. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1924. rv + 127 pp. 

Attention was drawn to Part I Bs cacy of the Statistical Review in the Revi:w. 
Vol. X, No. 6, December 1924, p. 1073. 


Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 1922. Part A. 
Appendix A. Statistical and other information relating principally to Friendly 
Societies, Orders and Branches, Workmen’s Compensation Schemes, Loan Societi¢s 
and Railway Savings Banks. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 29 pp. 3s. 


Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year ended 31 Decem- 
ber 1923. Part A. General Report. vu + 78 pp. 2s. Part C. Trade Unions. 49 pp. 
4s.6d. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 


Seottish Edueation Department. Reports etc. issued in 1923-1924. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 13s.6d. 

The information contained in the reports, circulars, statutory regulations and 
other documents included in this volume covers the whole field of education in 
Scotland for the period 1923-1924. Some statistical data for the preceding year 
are also given. According to the report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education in Scotland, the statistics of attendance for continuation classes for 
the session (1922-1923) show a decrease from the numbers for the previous session, 
partly due to retrenchment of the resources for the provision of classes, The 
effects of prevailing economic conditions upon classes during the period reviewed 
were conspicuous in two ways: in the first place a very considerable proportion 
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of the reduction in the attendance was attributable to unemployment. Quoting 
a statement made by an Inspector in the Western Division the Committed adds : 
“‘ The psychological effect of unemployment is the reverse of stimulating. Irre 

sponsible adolescents, accustomed during the day to freedom from all restraint 
such as is imposed by regular working hours, are loth to submit themselves to the 
confinement of evening class attendance. Moreover, for many of them, continuation 
classes have ceased to have any probable bearing on their normal working lives.” An 

other result was the greater demand for commercial classes and a diminished atten 

dance in the technica! group. The comment of the Inspector for the Glasgow 
district on this tendency is as follows : *‘ The transference on a large scale of youth- 
ful talent and energy from the workshop to the desk and counter, from the making 
of commodities to the distribution of them, cannot but exercise a depressing influence 
on the productive capacity of the country. If many of our skilled craftsmen are 
emigrating, and the supply of new trainees is being seriously diminished, what are 
our prospects in the near future as a manufacturing country ? ”’ 

For the session 1923-1924 an increase in the number of centres at which classes 
were conducted is recorded. Particulars on resources and expenditure, etc. are 
given in the report, which also includes, among other matter, information on the 
reconstitution of classes for unemployed juveniles. 


INDIA 


Commercial Intelligence Depuriment. Agricultural Statistics of India, 192/- 
1922, Vol. 11. Area, Classification of Area, Area under Irrigation, Area under Crops, 
Live-Stock, and Land Revenue Assessment, in certain Indian States. Calcutta, 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1924. v + 83 pp. 15 annas 
or 1s. 6d. 


PUNJAB 


Department of Fisheries. Annual Report, 1 June 1923 to 31 May 1924. Lahore, 
1924. 20+ tv pp. Re. 0-9-0 or 9d. 


ITALY 


Comumissariato Generale dell’ Emigrazione. Condizioni del Mercato del Lavoro 
nei vari Stati al 1° giugno 1924. Supplemento al n. 5, anno 1924 del Bollettino della 
Emigrazione. Rome, 1924. 54 pp. 

This pamphlet, published by the Italian General Emigration Department as 
a supplement to the Bollettino della Emigrazione, No. 5, 1924, reviews the condition 
of the labour market in other countries than Italy at 1 June 1924. 


MEXICO 


Departamento de la Estadistiea Nacional. Exposicion numerica y grafica sobre 
Censo, Demografia, Produccion y Circulacion. Mexico, 1924. Part I. 67 + xxx pp. ; 
Part II, 153 + xim pp.; Part III, 41 + x pp. 

This publication consists in a number of statistical tables and diagrams relat 
ing to population, production and distribution in Mexico. The figures given 
relate chiefly to the years 1921-1924, but information on some points for previous 
years is taken as far back as 1901. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Centraal Verslag der Arbeids- 
inspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nerderlanden over 1923. The Hague, 1924. xvi + 
403 + xLix pp. 

Report on factory inspection in the Netherlands for 1923. 


——— Verslag over het Haventoezicht uilgeoefend in 1923. The Hague, 1924 


vur + 54 pp. 
Report on labour inspection in ports in the Netherlands during 1923. 


Statististiseh Bureau der Gemeente ’s-Gravenhage. Uitkomsten van een onder- 
wek naar de kosten van het levensonderhoud van 28 Gezinnen te’s-Gravenhage in 
1921 en 1922, met beretning van de driemaandelijksche wijzigingen dier kosten tot 
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en met Seplember 1924 op den grondslag der uitgaven in 1921. The Hague, 1924. 
vi + 55 pp. 1 fi. 

A study which embodies the results of an inquiry carried out at The Hague, 
27 November 1920 to 25 November 1921, and during the months of December 
1921, March and September 1922, with the object of obtaining reliable data for 
the computation of the cost-of-living index number in that town. Althoug) 
the investigations covered only 28 families — 24 industrial workers’ and 4 civi! 
servants’ families —- the differences noted at various dates between the expen- 
diture of these two categories necessitated a classification in separate tables of 
the particulars obtained. Tables I to V relate to 1921; they furnish an estimate 
of the total income and weekly and annual expenditure of both workers’ and 
civil servants’ families. ‘Table IV indicates the total weekly expenditure of the 
same groups for 1922 as far as it can be calculated from the inquiry covering 
only a part of the year. Tables VII, VIII and IX show the variations in the 
cost of living for every quarter during 1922, 1923 and 1924, compared with 1921. 
Two diagrams illustrate these fluctuations. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Departement van Landbouw, Nijverbeid en Handel. Sialislisch Jaarsverzichi 
voor Nederlandsch-Indié. Jaargang 1922-1923. Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkryk 
der Nederlanden (Kolonién), New series, Part II. Buitenzorg, 1924. x + 351 pp. 

Attention was drawn to the first part of the statistical abstract for the Nether- 
lands East Indies (1922-1923) in the January 1925 number of the Review. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Department of Education. (a) Report of the Minister of Education for the yeur 
ending 31 December, 1923. E 1. 33 pp. 1s. (b) Primary Education. E 2.15 + cm pp. 
({c) Education of Native Children. E 3. 16 pp. 9d. (d) State Care of Children, Special 


Schools, and Infant-life Protection. E 4. 23 pp. 9d. (e) Technical Education. E 5. 
16 pp. 6d. (f) Secondary Education. E 6. 44 pp. 1s. (g) Higher Education. E 7. 25 pp. 
a. (h) Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. E 8. 24 pp. 9d. Wellington, 1924. 


Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. Wellington, 1924. 19 pp. 


NORWAY 


Departementet for sociale saker. Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberet- 
ninger fra Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynel 1923. Oslo, 1924. 52 pp. 
Report on industrial inspection in Norway for 1923. 


Ket Statistiske Centralbyra. De Faste Eiendommer. Arene 1916-1920. Norges 
offisielle Statistikk VII. 89. Oslo, Aschehoug, 1923. 89 + 172 pp. 
Official statistics on real property in Norway for the years 1916-1920. 


— Megling og voldgifl. Tariffavtaler og arbeidskonflikter, 1923. Norges ofii- 
sielle statistikk VII. 145. Olso, Aschehoug, 1924. 29-42 pp. 
Annual report of the State Conciliation Institution for 1923 and statistical 
survey of collective agreements and labour disputes during 1923 published by 
the Central Statistical Bureau. - 


SPAIN 


Consejo Superior de Emigracion. Emigracién é Inmigracién, Legislacién y 
Tratados, 1922. 1. Emigracién. Boletin No. 119-1923, pp. 531-711. II. Inmigracién. 
Boletin No. 122-1923, pp. 231-410. III. Acuerdos internacionales concernientes « 
la emigracion o a la inmigracion. Boletin No. 124-1923, pp. 447-588. Madrid, 
1923-1924. Each vol. 1 peseta. 

Complete translation in Spanish, published by the Spanish Superior Emigra- 
tion Council, of the work of the International Labour Office entitled Emigration 
«and Immigration; Legislation and Treaties, which appeared in 1922. Reference 
to the three volumes was made in Jndustrial and Labour Information, Vol. X1, 
No, 1, 7 July 1924. 
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Ministerio del Trabajo, Commercie e¢ Industria. Institute de Reedueacién pro- 
fesional de invalidos del Trabajo. Memorias, No. i. Madrid, 1924. 71 pp. 

The first volume of a series published by the Spanish Institute for the Voca- 
tional Re-education of Persons Disabled in Industry, founded at Madrid in 1922. 
This volume defines the aims and describes the organisation of the Institute. 
It also contains some general considerations on vocational re-education of disabled 
persons, an analysis of various methods of vocational suidance, and a study on 
the social tutelage of the re-educated werkers. 


-—- Instituto de Reformas sociales. Conferencia nacional de la Edificacién. 
Madrid, 28 mayo-4 junio 1923. Memoria. Madrid, 1924. 709 pp. 

Report of the National Conference on Building convened by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and held at Madrid 28 May to 4 June 1923, at the suggestion of Mr. Fabra 
Ribas in a memorandum on the building crisis submitted to the Institute for 
Social Reform. The reports submitted to the Conference and a number of appen- 
dices and diagrams are included. 


—— —-— Direecién General de Legislacién y Accién Sorial. La © Rabassa 
Morta”’ y su reforma. Madrid, 1923. 235 pp. 

The Spanish Institute for Social Reform publishes in this volume the results 
of an enquiry into the technical, economic, juridical and social aspects of the 
disputes between farmers and owners in the district of Panadés (Catalonia), re 
nowned for the progress achieved in the culture of the vine. The traditional form of 
contract in this part of the country, known as “ rabassa morta ”’ (dead vine plant), 
is a variant of the emphyteusis, the length of the lease being conditioned by the 
life of the plants. A movement has been started with the object of modifying 
this form of contract ; it is the progress of this movement which prompted the 
investigations undertaken by the Institute. 


SWEDEN 


Ecklesiastikdepartementet. Kommerskollegium och Skoléverstyrelsen. Utred- 
ning med férslag till lag om ldrlingevdsendet i vissa yrken. Statens offentliga utred 
ninger 1924: 41. Stockholm, Nordstedt and Séner, 1924. 104 pp. 

This report on apprenticeship with proposals for an Apprentices Act put for- 
ward by the Swedish Board of Trade and the Board of Education, published towards 
the end of 1924 in the Series “ Official Investigations of the State’, was drawn 
up in October 1923. An analysis of the main points, based on preliminary press 
reports, appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. IX, No. 7, p. 218. 
The Bill, sent to various authorities and organisations for observations, has met 
with considerable criticism, and will in consequence be re-drafted by the Board 
of Trade, the Board of Education, and the Social Board. 


Socialiseringsnaimnden. Statens jdrnvdgar som allmdnt affdrsverk. Sammanfati- 
ning av Socialiseringsndmndens férslag. Stockholm, Tiden, 1924. 16 pp. 

A resumé of the proposal of the Swedish Socialisation Commission for a re- 
organisation of the state railways. (See Industrial and Labour Information. 
Vol. XIII, No. 1-2, p. 19.) 


Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgang, Arbetstid och Arbetslén inom Sveriges Jord 
buck Ar 1922 jdémte Specialundersékning rérande vissa Léne- och Arbetsférhallanden 
(Del. 1). Stockholm, 1924. 122 pp. 

-—— Arbetariillgang, Arbetslid och Arbetslén inom Sveriges Jordbuck Ar 1923 
idmte Specialundersékning rérande vissa Léne- och Arbetsférhallanden (Del 2) 
Stockholm, 1924. 75 pp. 

Two Annual Reports from the Swedish Social Board on labour supply, working 
hours and wages in agriculture for the years 1922 and 1923, together with a special 
investigation on labour conditions on big farms, the first part of which is printed 
in the report for 1922, the second part in the report for 1923. 


SWITZERLAND 


Bureau fédéral de Statistique. Siatisiique suisse des fabriques du 26 septembre 
1923. Bulletin de statistique suisse, No. 6. Berne, 1924. xxvir + 195 pp. 8 frs. 
General statistics relating to Swiss factories at 26 September 1923, being the 
results of the sixth investigation of the kind carried out by the Swiss Federal Sta- 
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tistical Office. The last was in 1911. During the twelve following years a few 
particulars only were obtained (for 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1922). While the sta- 
tistics hitherto published were collected by the Labour Inspectorate alone, the 
present report is the result of the collaboration of the Federal Statistical Office 
and the inspectors. It begins with a short historical summary showing how the 
original scheme of enumeration had to be modified and restricted for reasons 
of a practical order. The following tables contain data relating to the under- 
takings themselves, their staff and the motive powerused. Theparticulars are clas- 
sified according to canton, or big town, and industry ; the workers are grouped 
according to age, sex, nationality and the legal character of the undertaking 
in which they are employed. The volume also contains statistics relating to 
hours of work, number of workers employed in the undertakings, the relative impor- 
tance of the undertakings, and the factories which have been closed down. The 
care and method with which this inquiry was carried out enabled a mass of data 
to be collected of real value to the labour statistician. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of the Interior. Office of Census and Statistics. Third Census of 
the Population of the Union of South Africa, enumerated 3 May 1921. Report, 
with Summaries and Analysis of the Detailed Tables. Parts I to IX. Pretoria, 
Government Printing and Stationery Office, 1924. xvi + 417 pp. 10s. 6d. 

The labour statistician will find in this volume a number of interesting sec- 
tions. Section XVII, dealing with occupations and industry, is based on the 
resolutions arrived at by the Conference of Statistical Officers of the British Empire 
in 1920. Section XVIII, “‘ Unemployment ”, shows the number of Europeans 
of fifteen years of age and over who were unemployed at the time of the census 
of 3 May 1921. The figures are tabulated according to industrial area, marital 
condition, birth-place and occupation. Unemployed coloured persons are tabu- 
lated only for the Cape Peninsula, where this section of the population is suffi- 
ciently large to give the figures significance. In Section XXI, entitled “‘ Popula- 
tion and Industrial Development ”’, a paragraph concerning labour conditions 
and distribution deals with the standard of living of the various classes of the popu- 
lation and their wages ; statistics of production and of imports and exports are 
also given, together with a series of maps showing the productivity of the Union. 

Section XXII is devoted to dwellings, and gives in a number of tables in- 
formation on the number and proportion of dwellings occupied by Europeans, occu- 
pants in urban areas classified in accordance with the number of living rooms, 
ownership of houses, dwellings occupied by Europeans in nine principal towns 
classified according to the materials used for construction, rentals paid by Euro- 
peans and non-Europeans, number of rooms in dwellings and the number of occu- 
pants per room in dwellings of 1 to 19 rooms. Particulars as to dwellings of the 
coloured population are also given in this Section. 

Appendix A deals with households, and shows in a number of detailed tables 
interesting facts regarding the size and the composition of the households. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1924. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. tv + 96 pp. 

According to this report the gross income from agricultural production in the 
United States for the crop-year 1924-1925 may reach approximately $12,000,000,000 
compared with $11,500,000,000 in 1923-1924 and $9,550,000,000 in 1921-1922. 
While much further recovery is required to bring it back to its pre-war condition, 
American agriculture, on the whole, is in the best position it has held since 1920. 
A favourable re-adjustment has taken place in price ratios between agriculture 
and industry, due partly to an advance in the prices of the things farmers have 
to sell and partly to the decline in the prices of the things they have to buy. — 
The extension work in agriculture and home economics of county agents has been 
greatly developed by enlisting the services of voluntary helpers and training these 
workers for effective community leadership. During the year 1924, 182,380 
leaders assisted in presenting extension programmes. During the past two years 
the local community and county programmes for agricultural extension work 
have been developed on a State-wide basis in several States. 
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Department of Commerce. Office of the Secretary. Twelfth Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Commerce (1923-1924). Washington, 1924. vi + 202 pp. 


Department of Labour. Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour for 
the fiscal year ended 30 June 1924. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 
iv + 194 pp. 


——— Bureau of Labour Statistics. Chinese Migration with Special Reference 
to Labour Conditions. By Ta Cuen, A.M. Bulletin No. 340. Washington, Govt, 
Printing Office, 1923. vi + 237 pp. 

It is only within quite recent years that satisfactory sources of information 
have existed on the migration of the western European peoples and we are only 
just beginning to appreciate the importance of this movement. The migration 
of the races of India and the Far East, however, is still, for the most part, buried 
in obscurity, from which it emerges only on rare occasions such as that of the ex- 
periment of Chinese labour in the Transvaal in 1904-1910, and in France during 
the war. 

In the book which is here reviewed, Mr. Ta Chen, sometime Fellow of Columbia 
University, gives a brief survey of Chinese migration, a description of the home 
environment of the emigrants, the history of Chinese emigration to some of the 
principal countries to which the Chinese go, and a chapter of conclusions and sug- 
gestions. The author considers that, generally speaking, the Chinese have helped 
to increase the economic wealth of the countries to which they have emigrated, 
that in countries with a considerable Chinese population the Government derives 
much revenue from the immigrants, and that in other ways the Chinese have been 
of considerable service to the governments of the immigration countries. With 
regard to the effect on the emigrants themselves, he thinks their social and economic 
status has been improved, but on the other hand they are often legally dis- 
criminated against, socially ostracised and occasionally humiliated. 

The part played by the Chinese overseas in the process of modernising China 
is considerable, but, at the same time, the international relations of China have 
been complicated by the enactment of Chinese exclusion laws, etc., abroad. 

Finally, it is suggested that there is an urgent need for intervention on the 
part of the Chinese Government to prevent commercial agencies from inflicting 
further injuries and cruelty on the emigrants, that there is urgent need for a 
revision of the treaties regarding emigration in the direction of mutual benefit 
to the contracting parties, and that a model contract for emigrant labour should 
be adopted. China should, in fact, be guided by a single principle, namely, the 
social and economic evolution of the emigrants. 

The book is extremely well documented and contains, in a series of appendices, 
a large number of texts applicable to Chinese migration and a series of biblio- 
graphies, including a list of reference books published in Chinese. 


——— Women’s Bureau. Domestic Workers and their Employment Relations. 
A Study based on the Records of the Domestic Efficiency Association of Baltimore. 
By Mary V. Rosinson. Bulletin No. 39. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 
87 pp. 15 cents. 

The object of this study, undertaken by the Women’s Bureau at the request 
of the Domestic Efficiency Association of Baltimore, was to ascertain the cause 
of the high labour turnover among domestic servants with a view to improving 
Standards in the service and to promoting co-operation among the employers. 
After a detailed analysis of the records of the Association, it outlines the re- 
adjustments attempted and reviews briefly the legislation enacted or proposed in 
other countries for regulating the relations between domestic servants and their 
employers. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bricklaying. An analysis of the trade 
of bricklaying, together with suggestive courses of training for apprentices and jour- 
neymen workers. Trade and Industrial Series, No. 27. Bulletin No. 95. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. vi + 140 pp. 

Published for the purpose of suggesting a method to be followed in outlining 
and setting up courses of training and instruction for apprentices in the brick- 
aying trade, this bulletin includes information and suggestions on trade prac- 
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tice furnished by foremen, instructors of trade schools, superintendents of construe- 
tion and various national trade associations representing the manufacturers of 
the construction industry. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Eighth Annual Report to Congress, 
1924. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. x1 + 142 pp. 

The eighth annual report of the Board is in three parts : (1) General Report of 
the Work of the Board ; (2) Special Report of the different Services ; (3) Statistical 
Report. The first section of part I is devoted to the origin, functions and organi- 
sation of the department. The second deals with financial administrative re- 
sponsibilities, the expenditure of Federal and State funds, and the basis on which 
Federal funds are allocated, a certain proportion being appropriated for the train- 
ing of teachers and for civilian vocational rehabilitation. In this part of the report 
are also mentioned the activities of the Board in regard to research and the distri- 
bution of information. 

The different services dealt with in the second part of the report include the 
Trade and Industrial Education Service ; its functions are to assist the States in 
promoting their programmes of education and training for: (1) persens employed 
in skilled trades and other industrial occupations ; (2) boys and girls still in school 
wishing to become industrial wage-earners ; (3) teachers of trade and industrial 
schools and classes. The different types of schools are briefly reviewed. It is 
interesting to note that at the sectional and State conferences held during the 
year the consensus of opinion was that apprenticeship cannot be successfully 
organised under modern conditions without the co-operation of the three principal 
parties whose interests are affected, namely, the employer, the worker, and the 
public. 

The Home Economics Education Service centralises and distributes information 
necessary to the development and improvement of the State programmes for 
training in home-making. Its activities also include the inspection of vocational 
schools and teacher-training institutions and the organisation of conferences and 
meetings to study the question of education in domestic economy. The second 
part of the report also describes the functions and activities of the Civilian Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division and the Agricultural Education Service. 

Finally, the third part of the report contains statistical matter which, together 
with numerous diagrams, tables and maps, adds materially to the vaiue of the 
report. 


Federal Trade Commission. Annual Report for the fiscal year ended 30 June 
1924. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. v + 105 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abramowski. Eduard. Die sozialen Ideen der Genossenschafisbewegung. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Jean Zawapa; revised by Hermann Tuurow. Genossen- 
schaftliche Volksbibliothek, No. 12. Bale, Buchhandlung des Verbandes schwei- 
zerischer Konsumvereine, 1924. 40 pp. 0.75 gold mark. 

In this series of short netes devoted to the social ideal of the co-operative move- 
ment, the author describes co-operative organisation as the basis and the realisa 
tion of a true democracy. He sees in it a possible substitute for the present state 
system which appears to him to be at once too rigid and too complex. The state, 
in his opinion, is paralysed by the inevitable incompetence of its machinery and 
the interplay of irreconcilable interests. 


Annual Register (The). A Review of Public Events at home and abroad for the 
year 1923, Edited by M. Epstern, M.A., Ph.D. New Series. London, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1924. x1 + 183 pp. 


Associated Industries of New York State. First Report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation. Educational Series, No. 1, General Education Program. Buffalo, N.Y., 


1924. 16 pp. 
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Barés, René. Le crédit aux coopératives de consommation et la Banque des coopé- 
ratives de France. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1924. 145 pp. 

The author discusses co-operative credit and discribes the organisation, object 
and working of the French Co-operative Bank. 


Bernhard, Dr. Hans. Das Siedlungswerk Hettlingen. Schriften der Schweize- 
rischen Vereinigung fir Innenkolonisation und industrielle Landwirtschaft, No. 20. 
Zurich, Rascher und Co., 1924. 44 pp. and diagrams. 

The author deals with small holdings in the district of Hettlingen. 


Caraud, Pierre. L’@:uvre des sociétés coopératives de reconstruction dans les régions 
dévastées. Résultats économiques. Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Political 
Economy in the University of Paris. Coulommiers, Imprimerie Paul Brodard, 
1924. 185 pp. 

In the first part of the book the author considers the co-operative reconstruction 
agencies which have been at work since the war in the devastated areas of France, 
including co-operative societies, their unions, federations and the general confedera- 
tion. He indicates the origin of each of these groups, summarises the legal regu- 
lations to which they are subject, define : their relations with public authorities, 
undertakings and war victims. In the second part are examined the different 
forms of credit at the disposal of the co-operative societies : payments, advances 
and instalments paid by the State, loans granted by the national credit bank, 
grants of materials furnished by Germany as reparations in kind or derived from 
the disposal of war stocks, short term bonds, loans from the Sous-comptoir des 
entrepreneurs and the Crédit foncier, etc. The third part reviews the resulls of the 
efforts made. It is an unquestionable fact, the author asserts, that, ha dco-opera- 
tion not existed, the reconstruction of the French devastated areas “‘ would 
have been considerably retarted and perhaps jeopardised. Not only did the co- 
operative organisations play a very important part in reconstruction, completing 
more than half, and in some Departments three-quarters, of the work of permanent 
rebuilding, but all the war victims benefited by their existence. They prevented 
anarchy and disorder, and without them the greater number of the villages would 
never have recovered. ”’ 


Casabacas, Athanase. L’accession des agriculteurs a la propriété en Gréce. ‘Thesis 
for a Degree in the University of Paris. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1924. 83 pp. 

The author, after a historical preface explaining the development of agriculture 
in Greece before the Great War, deals at length with the fundamental laws intro 
ducing the 1920 to 1923 land reform. Two-thirds of the land, which was in the 
hands of big proprietors, was divided among tenants who had rented the property. 
Provision was made to support the new estates thus created by the granting of 
credits to the small farmers and by prohibiting the re-sale and subdivision of the 
estates. The author concludes by pointing out that, while the state initiated 
the reform, it is for the farmers to prove the vitality of the system, and that the 
best way would be by co-operative organisation. 


Collier, Gerard. Economic Justice. Preface by Albert MANsBRIDGE. Christian 
Revolution Series, No. XVIII. London, The Swarthmore Press; New York, 
George H. Doran Company, 1924. 256 pp. 

A discursive text book of political economy from the Christian point of view 


Co-operative Union (The). Education and Progress. An address by Mr. J. L. 
Paton, M.A., delivered at a Meeting held in Nottingham, 10 June, 1924, in con 
nection with the 56th Annual Congress of the Co-operative Union. Manchester, 
1924. 11 pp. 2d. 


—— National and International Co-operation. A paper prepared at the request 
of the United Board by T. W. Mercer. Manchester, 1924. 16 pp. 2d. 


The Policy of the Movement in regard to Employees’ Welfare and Joint 
Committees. Part I. Workers’ Control of Industry. Whitley Councils. Business and 
Advisory Councils. Welfare Work. By J. Po.uitt, J.P. PartII. Technical Training 
for Employees. Thrift Funds. Superannuation and Pension Schemes. By F.Ha11, 
M.A., B.Com. A paper prepared for the Fourth Co-operative Trades and Business 
Conferences, 1924. Manchester, 1924. 19 pp. 3d. 
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—— Why Trade-Unionists should be Co-operators. By Fred BRAMLEY. Manches- 
ter, 1924. 9 pp. 2d. 


Deutscher Handwerks- und Gewerbekammertag und Reichsverband des Deut- 
sehen Handwerks. Bericht aber die Wirtschaftslage des Handwerks in der Zeit vom 
1. Okt. 1923 bis 31.Mdrz 1924. Erstattet von der gemeinsamen Geschiftsstelle des 
Deutschen Handwerks- und Gewerbekammertages und des Reichsverbandes des 
deutschen Handwerks. Hanover, 1924. 30 pp. 

Report on the position of German handicraftsmen for the period 1 October 
1923 to 31 March 1924, published by the Chamber of Arts and Crafts and the 
German Federation of Employers of Handicraftsmen. 


Deutseher Metallarbeiter-Verband. Der Deutsche Metallarbeiter- Verband im 
Jahre 1923. Jahr- und Handbuch fir Verbandsmitglieder. Stuttgart, 1924. 168 pp. 
Year book of the German Metal Workers’ Union, 1923. 


Deutseher Verkehrsbund. Jahrbuch 1923. Berlin, Bundes-Vorstand Verlags- 
anstalt “‘ Courier” G.m.b.H., 1924. cLiv + 22 pp. 
Year book of the German Transport Workers’ Union, 1923. 


Domenech Vinajeras, Francisco. El Obrero Cubano. Ante la 6a Conferencia 
Internacional del Trabajo. Conferencia pronunciada el dia de Agosto de 1924 
en el Teatro Capitolo de la Habana. Havana, Biblioteca de “‘ Accion Socialista ”’, 
1924. 51 pp. 

Mr. Domenech Vinajeras, workers’ delegate for Cuba at the Sixth Session of the 
International Labour Conference, summarises in this pamphlet the work achieved 
and the resolutions adopted by the Conference, and comments appreciatively 
on the International Labour Office and its Director. 


Estudios sociales y eeonomicos. Nuestra assislencia a la sexta Reunién de la 
Conferencia internacional del Trabajo, Ginebra, junio-julio 1924. Madrid, 1924. 
45 pp. 

The Association ‘ Estudios sociales y economicos,’”’ composed of Spanish 
employers represented on the former Institute for Social Reform, were invited 
to appoint the Spanish employers’ delegate to the Sixth Session of the Internationa 
Labour Conference, as they had done for the preceding session. Their choice fell 
on Mr. Francisco Gomez Rojas. On his return from Geneva the latter drew up 
the short report on the Conference now published by the Association ; it contains 
the decisions reached, the reports of the Commissions on Anthrax and Unemploy- 
ment, and a summary of the Director’s Report. In the concluding pages Mr. Gomez 
Rojas draws the attention of employers in his country to the growing importance 
of the International Labour Conference. ‘‘ The International Labour Conference 
does not waste its time, as do s) many other assemblies, the efficiency of which 
is more apparent than real. We urge Spanish employers to take an interest in 
the work of the Conference. Its decisions are always important and will always 
exercise a great influence on production and industry in general.” 


Evans, Ifor L. The Agrarian Revolution in Roumania. Cambridge, The Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. xvi + 197 pp. and map. 

This book is the first critical analysis published in English of the recent land 
reform in all parts of Greater Roumania. After an introductory chapter dealing 
with the geographical conditions of the country, and several chapters surveying 
the history of its agrarian legislation, the author describes the agrarian conditions 
on the eve of the recent reform, both in the Old Kingdom and in the four new 
provinces added to it after the Great War. He shows that large estates belonging 
to only 5,000 owners formed about one-half of thé total cultivated area, while over 
95 per ceut. of the total rural population owned only some 40 per cent. of the land. 

This account of anterior conditions is followed by a detailed summary of the 
principal enactments relating to the reform. Special attention is given to the 
way in which expropriation was carried out and the total of land taken from the 
great land owners and divided among the peasants. Describing the results of 
the reform, the author shows that large estates were left 14 per cent. of the total 
cultivable area. Medium holdings were increased but slightly, while peasant 
holdings, which previously formed only 40 per cent., now account for some 71 per- 
cent. 
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he succeeding chapters are devoted to the adverse consequences of war on 
agriculture in Roumania, some of which have since been made good; shortage 
of stock is aninstance. Nevertheless, there is a considerable decrease in production, 
and especially in production for export. In spite of this, and considering the psycho- 
logical motives that made the reform necessary — it was largely due to the 
constant agitation among the labouring classes — the author expresses a favourable 
opinion on the subject of a reform by which one-half of the land passed into peas- 
ant hands. It is a pity, he says, that the work of distribution could not have 
proceeded hand-in-hand with that of reconstruction, but for political and social 
reasons the delay would have been unwise. 

The author found no differentiation made between racial minorities and nation- 
als. Politically, the land reform, combined with the introduction of universal 
suffrage, will, he says, have a great influence on the people. However drastic 
the change effected by the expropriation of 5% million hectares of land, the author 
holds that it was necessary, and that, after the first difficulties are overcome, it 
will prove a step forward in the consolidation of the country. He suggests that 
in order to reap its full benefits development of the agricultural co-operative move- 


ment will be indispensable. 


Falkner, S. A. Das Papiergeld der Franzésischen Revolution 1789-1797. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by F. Scutomer. Schriften des Vereins fir Sozialpolitik. 
Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1924. 121 pp. 

This work, published by the German Society for Social Policy under the title 
** Paper money under the French Revolution ”’, forms part of a series of volumes 
devoted to attempts at monetary stabilisation throughout history. It summarises 
the important study published in Russian by Professor Falkner in 1919. After 
reviewing the various theoretical systems of issue, the author considers the issue 
of assignats (French paper money, 1789-1797) during the revolution, their gradual 
transformation from simple orders to regular paper-money, their depreciation and 
its causes, and, finally, the results of this evolution. This study contains interest- 
ing statistics relating to the issue, circulation and depreciation of the assignats 
and a bibliography of old and recent works. 


Fontaine, Arthur. L’industrie frangaise pendant la guerre. Histoire économique 

et sociale de Ja guerre mondiale (série francaise). Published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. Paris, Les 
Presses universitaires ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press. x1 + 504 pp. 
40 fr. 
“‘ The Carnegie Endowment, which was founded in 1910 to organise a scientific 
and comprehensive enquiry into the causes of war and the means of preventing it, 
decided to entrust the task of publishing an Economic and Social History of the 
World War to national committees in a large number of countries.' 

“In accordance with the comprehensive programme drawn up by the French 
national committee in the spirit of the Endowment, the present volume deals with 
France’s internal policy of production and consumption. It describes industry 
in general : the history of the various industries during the war, their varying for- 
tunes, the growth of some, the closing down of others. Certain industries however, 
which played a dominant part in the circumstances of the war, are for that reason 
also dealt with in separate volumes, to which the reader desirous of a fuller descrip - 
tion than the general one given here can refer. ”’ 

Such is the account of the origin and scope of this book given by Mr. Fontaine 
in the introduction. The body of the work falls into two parts : a general descrip- 
tion, and a series of monographs on different industrial groups. 

In order to determine accurately the changes in the various industries caused 
by the war, the author begins by giving a general account of the situation of French 
industry at the outbreak of the war, and by assessing the industrial importance of 
the invaded areas in relation to the country as a whole. He then examines the 
immediate effects of the mobilisation, the successive calls to the colours, the losses 
in man-power, the shortage of labour and the means adopted to counteract it 





* For a notice of the introductory volume giving an outline of the projected 
European series cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, 


pp. 137-138. 
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This account of war-time conditions is followed by a general description of the 
industrial activity of France at the various periods of the war, by region and by 
industry, based on statistics of workers employed, and an analysis of the state of 
industry in the various inspection districts. Lastly, there is an account of the 
general features, other than the numbers employed, of this industrial activity. 
including conditions directly affecting the workers (wages, cost of living, prices, 
etc.) and those connected with raw materials and markets (imports and exports, etc.). 

In the second part of the book, the industries studied are grouped on the sys- 
tem adopted in the French Census of Occupations of 4 March 1906. The author 
notes in the introduction that he does not deal with agriculture, shipping, fisheries, 
the liberal professions, or the publicservices. On theother hand, he has not excluded 
from his scope the industries dealt with in other volumes of the series. As he 
points out, ‘‘ even for these it is essential to give some general figures in order to 
bring out the true situation of other groups. Besides, in addition to their war 
work, they have worked hard to satisfy civilian needs. So too, inversely, there is 
perhaps no industrial group which has not contributed in a greater or less degree 
to meet the needs of the army.” 

Each monograph consists of general information on the industrial group in 
question, and an analysis of the changes year by year in the prosperity of the 
principal industries of the group. Except for mining, this detailed analysis is 
based mainly on the quarterly reports of the labour inspectors. 

The documentary and statistical value of Mr. Fontaine’s book, its clearness 
and strict scientific method, make it a substantial contribution to the economic 
and social history of the war. It will be a valuable source of information for 
anyone wishing for knowledge not only of the activity and fluctuations in French 
industry during hostilities, but also of the modifications in the economic and social 
order and the progress made in industrial technique and manufacturing processes. 
It is a work of the first importance, which will no doubt call for further mention 
in the Review. 


Fordham, Montagu. The Rebuilding of Rural England “_ondon, Hutchinson 
and Co., 1924. x11 + 212 pp. 

A somewhat broad and general treatment of the En iish agricultural system 
including a discussion of such problems as ownership of the land and the marketing 
of products. The author draws up a plan for rebuilding this system by means of 
co-operation. The chief point in the plan seems to be the introduction of a large 
food trust which would take all the farmers’ goods at fixed prices and sell 
them directly to the consumers. 


Foreningen Norden. Nordens Aarbog 1924. Oslo, Raadhustrykkeriet A/S, 
1924. 214 pp. ; 

The year book published jointly by the Danish, Norwegian and Swedish “ Nor- 
den ”’ associations contains, besides a number of signed articles on various questions 
of general interest to the Scandinavian peoples, an account of the work of the 
associations during 1923 in the field of science, education, social legislation (for 
reciprocity in regard to health insurance, care of children, etc.), and of the irpub- 
lishing activities, and some short political and economic surveys of the three 
Scandinavian countries during 1923. It also contains a complete summary of 
Nortnern collaboration of an official and private nature during the same year. 


Fosdick, Raymond A. Secretary Hughes and the League of Nations. Reprinted 
from The New York Times, 19 October 1924. 32 pp. 


Galpin, C. J. Rural Social Problems. New York and London, The Century 
Co., 1924. 286 pp. 

This work is designed as an introduction to a series of Century Rural Life Books ; 
it deals with social and cultural problems arising out of the fact that the develop- 
ment of the countryside in the United States has been slower than that of the towns. 
Each chapter is devoted to a brief discussion of one problem to be dealt with at 
greater length in one of the later books. 

Special mention may be made of the chapter on the standard of living of Ameri- 
can farmers. Attention is drawn to the important part which an improvement 
in the standard of living may play in arresting excessive migration from the country 
to the towns, thus promoting an increase in production and a resulting increase 
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in the buying capacity of the farmers, a matter of great interest to urban industries, 
At present the state of retail trade, of rural highways and old customs of life are 
all hindrances to an improvement in the standard of living. 

With this question is closely connected the probiem treated in another chapter : 
Is the country able to afford the four modern institutions which are familiar to 
nearly all towns, namely, high schools, public libraries, hespitals, and recreation 
centres? 

The author also attempts an investigation of the migration of the farming popu- 
lation, ie. the movement in the country from one farm to another, and from one 
State to another, from an agricultural occupation to other work, the steady move- 
ment of young men and women to the towns, and the same movement of the retir- 
ing farmers. The author is of the opinion that the whole question, which has 
aroused so much anxiety in the United States, can only be dealt with after an 
exhaustive statistical and scientific investigation has been made. 


Graeiano Martinez, P. Hacia la solucién pacifica de la cuestién social. Madrid. 
Editorial Voluntad, 1923. xxx1 + 384 pp. 

Father Graciano Martinez, a well- known Spanish scholar and authority on 
social problems, analyses the social question with a view to discovering a peaceful 
solution. Recognising the importance of the labour movement in connection 
with modern social economy he writes: “‘ The workers, by uniting their efforts, 
have succeeded in forming an irresistibly strong party. This is a fact which must 
be recognised, and against which it is useless to strive. ... Wisdom lies in directing 
this movement in order that it may have beneficial results for society as a whole 
and not become a devastating torrent. ”’ 


Gray, L. C. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. Social Science Text Books. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1924. xu + 556 pp. 

A clear well-written text-book for the teacher and for the general reader which 
should be of interest to all students of agricultural problems. Chapters are de- 
voted to the need for considering the farm as a business enterprise and for careful 
accounting. Stress is laid on the necessity for studying the law of diminishing 
productivity and for carefully considering whether extra outlay will yield extra 
profit ; the author explains that in certain circumstances extra outlay on labour 
or fertilisers will not bring any corresponding advantages. In the chapter on 
land policy Mr. Gray states that, in his opinion, neither nationalisation of land nor 
the levying of the ‘ single’ tax are desirable measures of land reform. After 
dealing with all the main problems of agriculture, the author concludes with a 
chapter on co-operation, which he defines as mutual aid. Co-operators, he states, 
should be willing to make sacrifices because they believe in co-operation as a salu- 
tary principle. 

A detailed index at the end of the work greatly adds to its value as a book 
of reference. 


Groh, Wilhelm. Deutsches Arbeitsrecht. Jedermanns Bucherei. Breslau, Fer- 
dinand Hirt, 1924. 116 pp. 
Short study on German law relating to labour. 


Harvard University. Graduate School of Education. Mental Measurement in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. By John M. BREwER and others. Harvard 
Bulletins in Education, No. X. Cambridge, Mass., 1924. vi + 46 pp. 

The aim of this booklet is to meet the needs of the general reader in education 
who wishes a comprehensive survey on the field, a brief, clear statement of the 
findings to date, and a short but adequate list of typical books, articles and reports 
or studies as a guide to further reading on specific points. 


Indianapolis Chamber of Commeree and Indiana University. The Printing 
Trades. Indianopolis Vocational Information Series, No. VI. Bloomington, Indiana, 
1924. 36 pp. 10 cents. 


—— The Work of the Journalist. Indianopolis Vocational Information Series. 
No. VII. Bloomington, Indiana, 1924. 29 pp. 10 cents. 
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International Association of Machinists. Report of International President 
Wm. H. Johnston to the Seventeenth Convention, I. A. of M., Detroit, Mich., 15 Sep- 
tember 1924. Washington. 39 pp. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Educational Department. 
Report of the Educational Activities, 1922-1924. Submitted by the Educational 
Committee to the General Executive Board, April 1924. New York. 23 pp. 


Kaufminnisches Directorium, St. Gallen. Verwaltungsbericht an die Kauf- 
mannische Corporation in St. Gallen 1923-1924, 1.November bis 31. Oktober. St. Gall, 
Buchdruckerei Karl Weiss, 1924. 74 pp. 

Report of the St. Gall Traders’ Corporation for the period 1 November 1923 
to 31 October 1924. 


Landsorganisationen i Sverge. Berdttelse dver Landsorganisationensi Sverge 
verksamhet 1923. Stockholm, A. B. Arbetarnes Tryckeri, 1924. 288 pp. 

Annual report of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions submitted to the 
meeting of the Representative Body on 5-6 May 1924. The report contains 
membership statistics, detailed accounts of disputes, collective agreements, unem- 
ployment among trade union members, cost-of-living statistics, etc. Special 
chapters are devoted to the International Federation of Trade Unions, various 
congresses, the Fifth Session of the International Labour Conference (with a full 
translation in Swedish of the Recommendation relating to the general principles 
for the organisation of factory inspection), social legislation in Sweden, etc. 

The last part of the Report including some 110 pages is devoted to statistics. 


Lane, Winthrop D. The Denial of Civil Liberties in the Coalfields. Christianity 
and Industry Series, No. 11. New York, George H. Doran Company, 1924. 
44 pages. 15 cents. 

This pamphlet offers facts and evidence illustrating the statement made by the 
United States Coal Commission (an official body appointed to study and report 
on the coal industry) that in parts of the coalfields “free travel, free speech, and 
public assemblage have been practically abridged’. The various ways in which 
civil liberties are infringed in communities as widely separate as Alabama, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Utah, numbering in all some three-quarters of a 
million people, are tellingly described. These include the autocratic power exercised 
by the mine operators through their ownership of the houses, stores, etc., occupied 
and used by the miners, the employment of privately paid deputy sheriffs to enforce 
the mine owners’ labour policy, the imposition of “ yellow dog ”’ (i.e. individual) 
contracts on the mine workers, and the misuse of the power of injunction to infringe 
civil rights. 

In conclusion, some suggestions are made as to how these abuses of economic 
power can be prevented. 


Lerolle, Jean. Le vote familial. Etude présentée a la séance du ler avril 1924 
de l’Académie d’éducation ot d’entr’aide sociales. Paris, Editions Spes, 1924. 20 pp. 

The principle of the “ family vote ” consists in granting the heads of families 
a larger number of votes than the unmarried man is entitled to. The author 
examines several proposals for a French law on this subject. He gives preference 
to the suggestions of Abbé Lemire, outlining their advantages. In the concluding 
pages of his pamphlet he replies to the objections raised against the proposed 
measure. 


Leys, Norman. Kenya. Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray. London, 
The Hogarth Press, 1924. 409 pp. 

This is one of the most important books dealing with African questions which 
has been published during recent years. The author, who has had twenty years’ 
medical experience in tropical Africa, gives an illuminating account of the peculiar 
difficulties which, in Kenya, have been met in adjusting the balance of relations 
between the governing and the governed races. An historical and general intro- 
duction is followed by a description of the aims and methods of the various groups 
of officials, missionaries, planters, concessionaires and business men, who form the 
European population. The result of their activities on the economic conditions 
and social organisations of the Bantu races who form the native population of 
Kenya is discussed and an account is given of the controversy concerning Indian 
immigration and the position of Indians already in the Colony. 
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According to Dr Leys, the grant by the Government to Europeans of wide 
tracts of the best land has led to the development of large European-owned plan- 
tations, thus creating a heavy demand for.the labour of the natives while at the 
same time depriving them of their land. The fact that the male able-bodied popu- 
lation is insufficient to meet the labour requirements of the European land-holders 
is alleged to have caused severe pressure, in the form of heavy taxation, vagrancy 
regulations, taking of finger prints, registration of adult males, and a strict labour 
ordinance, to be placed on the natives in order to induce them to work for wages. 
The author states that this policy has had disastrous results, since there are not 
only barely sufficient people left in the native villages to raise food for the whole 
of the African population, but also the native has no opportunity of becoming an 
independent land-holder and producer on the system which has proved extremely 
successful in West Africa. 

The peculiar disadvantages of the wage-earning system as opposed to the system 
of independent production are fully discussed and it is pointed out that there is 
no labour code in Kenya to protect the worker. 

While existing conditions are emphatically condemned, Dr. Leys recognises 
that the rights granted to Europeans cannot be swept away without injustice, 
and that the plantation system must therefore be allowed to continue Planta- 
tion holders should not, however, exercise political control over the country, and 
a policy should be pursued outside the alienated areas which would give every 
native of the soil the right of supporting himself by his own exertions. 


Louis, Paul. Le syndicalisme francais d’ Amiens a Saint-Etienne (1906-1922). 
Bibliothéque d’histoire contemporaine. Paris, Alcan, 1924. 233 pp. 

A study of trade unionism in France from the Congress of Amiens (1906) to 
the Congress of Saint-Etienne (1922). 


Lowenfeld, Henry. The Birthright of Man. London, Leonard Parsons, 1923. 
160 pp. 


Mackintosh, Margaret. Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada. 
Bulletin of the Departments of History and Political and Economic Science in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, No. 47. Kingston, The Jackson Press, 
1924. 30 pp. 

Brief but useful accounts of the systems of enquiry, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in force in the different Canadian Provinces with a rather more detailed 
description of the nature and effect of Dominion legislation on the subject. 


Magyar Vasmiivek és Gépgyarak Orszagos Egyesiiletének. Evkdényve 1924. 
Budapest, 1924. 119 pp. 

Year book of the Hungarian association of employers in the iron and machinery 
industry for 1924. 


Mandl, Felix. Die neue Siedlungsgesetzgebung in Ungarn verglichen mit der 
in Deutschland und ihr Einfluss auf die landwirtschaftlichen Verhdltnisse in Ungarn. 
Thesis for a Degree in the University of Géttingen. Budapest, Benké, 1924. 139 pp. 

The author deals with the new agrarian reform laws in Hungary compared 
with those of Germany, and their influence on agricultural conditions. First he 
examines conditions prior to the reform in Germany and Hungary, and the effects 
of inadequate distribution of land on the social position of the peasants. He 
then describes at length the agrarian reform in Germany introduced by the Federal 
Land Settlement Act of 11 August 1919, and the provisions of this law which 
brought about peaceful co-operation between landowners and those desiring land. 
He points out that, in contrast to land reform in other states, German land reform 
is limited in scope. Finally, he gives the results which the reformers hope to achieve 
within the next thirty years. - 

In Hungary attempts at land reform were first introduced by the Karoly! 
Cabinet in February 1919, and later taken up by the Communist Government. 
The reform introduced by the Act of 7 December 1920, dealing with the distribution 
of landed property, is described. The main criticism which the author raises 
is that this Act has no financial provisions, and does not arrange for the culti- 
vation of waste land and the division of Crown estates. Moreover, apart from the 
Central Office, there are no district or local committees, he states, which would 
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assist in carrying out the reform. He gives the latest published results of the 
reform, and states that, in order to satisfy the demand for land, an area ten times 
larger than that affected by the present legislation would be required. 


Marchegay, Albert. Le développement de la propriélé paysanne en France. Thesis 
for the Degree of Doctor of Political Economy in the University of Paris. Paris, 
Jouve et Cie., 1924. 237 pp. 

After defining peasant property and tracing its evolution from the end of the 
ancien régime down to 1914, the author shows the transformations due to the war. 
He describes how, during and after the hostilities, many estates changed hands : 
their owners, tempted by the offers made, sold them to farmers or mefayers. The 
author then enquires what is the economic value of small peasant holdings. He 
indicates the good and the bad sides of the system and concludes that, after all, 
the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, all the more so because the latter may 
be remedied by association. Moreover, smal) holdings, in his opinion, facilitate 
the constitution of a beneficent social organisation, and, for this reason, their 
extension is desirable. 

The last part of the work examines the problem of state intervention in the 
development of small holdings. The author outlines the various fforms of state 
intervention in different countries : Great Britain (Allotment Act of 16 September 
1887 and subsequent enactments) ; Germany (Act of 27 April 1886 and subsequent 
legislation) ; Russia (Acts of 4 and 17 March 1906) ;: Roumania and Serbia. With 
regard to France, Mr. Marchegay dwells particularly on the proposed law of Mr. 
Boret and the studies of Messrs. Zaziot and Histier..He considers that “* State inter- 
vention does not appear to be in lispensable, or even necessary at the present 
time, to accelerate the development of small holdings.”’ The peasants themselves 
do not need it, since the profits realised enable them to enlarge their holdings by 
degrees and facilitate eventual ownership. 


Massebeuf, Alexandre. Des marchés a primes dans les bourses de valeurs (Paris, 
Londres, Berlin). Paris, Garnier fréres, 1923. xx + 286 pp. 41 diagrams and 1 
coloured plate. 

A technical work on finance designed for investors and persons wishing to 
extend their knowledge of financial questions. 


Meerwarth, Dr. R. Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Handbuch der Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialwissenschaften, Vol. 7. Berlin and Leipzig, W. de Gruyter und Co., 
1925. vir + 506 pp. 

Dr. Meerwarth notes, not without regret, in his preface, that persons making 
use of statistics in studies devoted to questions of political economy neglect to 
submit them to a preliminary critical examination, believing that figures given by 
statisticians may be indiscriminately quoted. This method, he says has unfor- 
tunate results, for it leads to false deductions and eventually creates mistrust. 
With a view to showing within what limits statistical data may reasonably be 
used in economic studies and the right methods to employ in making use of them, 
the author reviews various groups of statistics of primary importance in the study 
of labour questions. He deals with statistics of production, including statistics 
relating to occupation, industry, agriculture, and foreign trade ; he then examines 
statistics of prices and wages, using them to compare the fluctuations in both ; 
finally, he explains how national income is computed. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The Welfare Work of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for its Employees. Report for 1923. New York. 12 pp. 


Mii'ler, Katharina. Frauenberuf und Frauenverband. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 
Verlag des Verbandes der weiblichen Handels- und Biiroangestellten E. V., 1924. 
11 pp. 

Report on the programme and activities of the German Union of Women Shop 
Assistants and Clerks, submitted to the General Meeting of the Union held 9-11 June 
1924 at Ejisenach. 


National Christian Council of China. Commission on Chureh and Industry. 
An Industrial Programme for a Chinese City. Industrial Reconstruction Series, 
No. 1. Shanghai. 7 pp. 3 cents. 
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—- ——- The Church in China and the Industrial Problem. Industrial Recon- 
struction Series, No. 2. Shanghai. 5 pp. 3 cents. 


——- ——— The Caurch’s Labour Standard. Industrial Reconstruction Series, 
No. 3. Shanghai. 4 pp. 


—— ——— Modern Industry in China. By W. T. Zune. Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion Series, No. 4. Shanghai. 27 pp. 6 cents. 


—— Industrial Committee. The Factory System and the Regulation of Labour 
Conditions by National and International Law. By Dame Adelaide ANDERSON. 
labour Legislation Series, No. 1. Shanghai. 16 pp. 7 cents. 


—— —— Brief History of Factory Legislation in the United Kingdom. Labour 
Legislation Series, No. 2. Shanghai. 21 pp. 7 cents. 


National Maritime Board. Year Book 1924. Summary of Agreements. London, 
1924. 71 pp. &d. 

The year book of the National Maritime Board, a joint organisation represent-., 
ing the associations of shipowners and seamen in Great Britain, contains stan- 
dard rates of pay, conditions of employment and other determinations revised to 
15 June 1924. Some particulars regarding the revised rates of pay for deck and 
engine room officers and deck and engine room crew, approved to come into effect 
on 5 June and 5 September 1924, were given in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XI, No. 6, 11 August 1924. 


Nationait Shorthand Reporters’ Association. Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth 
Convention (Silver Jubilee), Washington, 18-22 August 1924. 295 pp. 


Neudérfer, Otto. Handbuch fiir Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften. 
Vienne, Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1924. vit + 443 pp. 

Containing all the existing legal regulations applicable to co-operative organi- 
salions in Austria, this book should be of great practical use to those connected 
with the co-operative movement in that country, as well as to foreign students. 


Chapters are added which put clearly the main facts upon which co-operative 
management must necessarily be based. A statistical and bibliographical appen- 
dix adds to the usefulness of the book. 


Nérpei, Clemens. (Gewerkschaften und Arbeitsrecht. Gewerkschaftliche Jugend- 
bicherei. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschafts- 
bundes, 1924. 120 pp. 

Mr. Nérpel’s aim is to provide young trade unionists with a clear and concise 
survey of German post-war labour legislation. Without encumbering his exposi- 
tion with a full analysis of the laws, decrees and commentaries relating to the 
subject, he has succeeded in throwing light on the main tendency of present day 
labour legislation in Germany, which consists in substituting collective regulation 
for the old individualistic system. The closing pages are devoted to international 
labour legislation, the importance of which the author emphasises. 


Ciavarria Bravo, Arturo. Ja cuestion social en Chile. Preface by Mr. Poblete 
Troncoso. Santiago, Imprenta Fiscal de la Penitenciaria, 1923. 278 pp. 

Dealing with the social problem in Chile, the author defines the attitude of 
political parties in regard to the working classes, and, after reviewing the legis- 
lation of the different South American states, analyses the proposed Chilean 
Labour Code, stressing the urgent need of adequate labour legislation in Chile. 


Olphe-Galliard, G. Histoire économique et financiére de la guerre (1914-1918). 
Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie des sciences morales et politiques. Paris, Marce} 
Riviére, 1925. 504 pp. 

Mr. Olphe-Galliard has attempted in a volume of moderate dimensions a short 
and objective study of the events and economic effects of the war not only in France, 
the country with which he principally deals, but also in other European countries 
(the central empires included) and in the United States. His declared object 
being to arrive at the truth, he has sought to present facts with scientific impar- 
tiality, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. The events chronicled 
are grouped under the following heads : the loss of credit, the stoppage of transport, 
the foreign trade and exchange crises. the decline in industrial and agricultural 
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production, the consumption crisis, the political and financial consequences, and 
the reparation of damages caused by the war. Two general inferences, Mr. Olphe- 
Gaillard declares, may be drawn from his narrative: the first is that “contrary 
to the opinion of militarists and certain economists, war does not enrich a country, 
it impoverishes it”. The second is the inadequacy of artificial systems based on. 
state control as substitutes for private enterprise. ‘‘ The incapacity of the state 
in the rdle of producer ”’, he writes, “ is evident throughout the whole history of 
the war ” and liberty appears to be “‘ the best factor in the promotion of economic 
freedom among peoples ”’. 

Oppenheimer, Franz. Wege zur Gemeinschafi. Munich, Max Huber, 1924. 
vir + 513 pp. 

This is the first volume of a collection of essays published by Mr. Oppenheimer 
in the course of nearly 30 years. They are presented at the request of the author’s 
disciples and friends in the hope that they may be of interest to students of social 
affairs. Among the contributions to the present volume are: ‘ Physiology and 
Pathology of the Social Organism ”’ ; ‘‘ Common and Private Ownership of Land ” ; 
“* History and Theory of Agricultural Co-operation ”’ ; “‘ Theory of Co-operation ’’; 
“The Social Importance of Co-operation” ; ‘‘ Workers’ and Tenants’ Co-opera- 
tives in Italy”; ‘* Free Trade and Co-operation”. The essays are reprinted 
in their original form. A second volume is to follow. 


Philip, André. Guild socialisme et trade-unionisme. Quelques aspects nouveaux 
du mouvement ouvrier anglais. Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Paris. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1923. 
420 pp. 

As stated in the preface to this book, Mr. Philip’s aim is not to present a com- 
plete study of the labour movement in Great Britain, but to show the connection 
which exists between trade unionism and guild socialism in that country. Noting 
in guild socialism “‘ an attitude of mind, a tendency, rather than any clearly de- 
fined doctrine’ as regards economic problems and social morality, he attempts 
to show the influence of this attitude, this mentality, on the British labour move- 
ment since the war and on its development from 1914 to 1923. Having at his 
disposal valuable data to which were added the results of his personal investigations, 
the mass of information available enabled him to arrive at a clear idea not only 
of the doctrine and ideals of guild socialists but also of the practical results of the 
guild movement. The last chapter is devoted to a criticism of the principles 
of guild socialism, and a bibliography completes the volume. The work is dedi- 
cated to Mr. and Mrs. G. D. H. Cole and is probably one of the most complete works 
written in French on the British guilds. 


Rager, Dr. Fritz. Der Arbeiterschutz in Oesterreich. Einschliesslich der Sozial- 
politischen Bestimmungen fir Jugendliche. Vienna, Leipzig and New York. 
Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk, 1924. 120 pp. 

A short study on labour protection in Austria. 


Reichsverband des deutschen Handwerks. Stenographischer Bericht tiber dic 
Verhandlungen der 2. (24) Vertreterversammlung des Deutschen Handwerks- 
und Gewerbekammertages und der 5. Vollversammlung des Reichsverbandes des 
deutschen Handwerks am 27. und 29. Mai in Berlin. Zeit- und Streitfragen des 
deutschen Handwerks, 8. Hanover, Alfred George, 1924. 135 pp. 

Verbatim report of the meeting of the German Chamber of Arts and Crafts 
and of the fifth Congress of the German Federation of Employers of Handicrafts- 
men held in Berlin 27-28 May 1924. 


Reinhard, Ernst. Grundfragen der Arbeiterbildung. Zurich, Kommissions- 
verlag der Unionsbuchhandlung, 1924. 48 pp. 
Short study on the groundwork of workers’ education. 


Riesco, José Luis. La revolucion social de su genesis y de su desarollo. Santiago 
de Chili, Imprenta Lagumas and Co., 1924. 693 pp. 

The author makes a close analysis of the social problem and its development : 
he deals in detail with Marxism, the various Internationals, Bolshevism and Com- 
munisin. The last part of the book is devoted to the evolution of social questions 
in Chile. 
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Robert, Ernest. Canada francais et Acadie. Au pays de Marie Chapdelaine. 
Paris, Pierre Roger et Cie., 1924. 304 pp., 10 illustr. and 1 map. 

In this book, a recasting of a previous work dealing with a similar subject, 
the author, a Canadian now living in Europe who has kept his old love for Canada, 
has attempted to give a faithful picture of French Canada since the war. In 
addition to purely descriptive passages the book contains some economic studies 
based on a copious and up-to-date documentation. 

Mr. Robert examines the effects of the war on the development of the French 
Canadian people, and their relations with their English Canadian neighbours ; 
he examines a number of delicate questions unfamiliar to Europeans, shows the 
ties which unite the two races and the gulfs which separate them. He discusses 
in particular the question of a possible rupture between the Eastern and the 
Western parts of the Dominion, and the relations between Canada and the United 
States, and, finally, points out the influence of the war on the autonomous tenden- 
cies of certain provinces and certain districts. 


Robson, W. A. The Relation of Wealth to Welfare. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1924. 176 pp. 

An analysis comparing the welfare derived from industrial enterprise and pri- 
vate income with that springing from collective action and public expenditure. 
Four particular aspects of human welfare are considered — health, art, work, 
and education — the intention throughout being to demonstrate the limitations 
of the benefits conferred by private income, and to point out the extent and impor- 
tance of the spheres of welfare which lie partially or entirely outside the power 
of purchase by private income. 


Ruiz de Grijalha, Alfonso. El contrato de trabajo ante la razon y el Derecho. 
Biblioteca moderna de filosofia y ciencias sociales. Second edition. Madrid, Libre- 
ria espafiola y extranjera Francisco Beltran, 1922. 274 pp. 

Revised edition of a book entitled ** The labour contract considered in the light 
of reason and the law” published by the author some twenty years ago. A pre- 
face is contributed by Mr. Sanz Escartin, president of the former Institute for 
Social Reform, and an introduction is provided by Count Romanones. The 
author examines in detail, from the juridical and the social standpoints, the pro- 
blems relating to labour protection which call for action by the state. He dwells 
particularly on the question of hours, the labour contract, methods of remuneration, 
responsibility in cases of accident and collective agreements. He notes with 
satisfaction that the principles laid down in the Labour Charter appended to 
Part XIII of the Peace Treaty are those which he advocated himself in the first 
edition of his book. 


Scientific Management since Taylor. A collection of authoritative papers, 
edited by Edward Eyre Hunt. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1924. 
x1x + 263 pp. 

In publishing this collection of articles by different authors, Mr. Hunt has 
sought to throw light on the great advance in scientific management since the 
death of its founder, F. W. Taylor, in 1915. Special mention may be made of an 
article on “‘ Industrial Standardisation ”’ by Herbert Hoover, and of three articles 
on scientific management and unemployment by R. A. Feiss, H. Feldman and 
H. S. Person, two articles by M. Jacobstein and W. M. Leiserson describing a 
system of industrial democracy in operation in the clothing industry in Rochester, 
three articles in which R. G. Valentine, H. S. Person and H. S. Dennison indicate 
how collaboration may be established between the employer, the worker and the 
social scientist, and, finally, an article by E. A. Filene entitled “‘ Why men strike ”’. 


Seidl, Dr. A. Die Bodenreform in der Tschechoslowakischen Republik. Tetschen, 
Otto Henckels landw.-akadem. Buchhandlung. 30 pp. 

Paper on land reform in Czechoslovakia submitted to the Conference of Teachers 
of the German Agricultural School held at Tetschen-Liehbwerd 12-14 September 
1921, together with subsequent data brought down to the autumn of 1923. 


Shirras, G. Findlay. The Science of Public Finance. London, Macmillan and 
Co., 1924. xxi + 677 pp. 

This treatise is designed to serve as an up-to-date text book for use in colleges 
and universities. After a brief account of modern financial theory, it takes up 
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the question of public expenditure, giving to this important side of public finance 
a more adequate treatment than is usually accorded. The nature of public revenue 
is then dealt with along various lines, such as the measurement of taxable 
capacity, the distribution of taxation, its cost and incidence, sources of taxation 
and the question of demarcation between central or federal, provincial or state, 
and local taxation. The burden of debt, the central problem of public finance 
for many years to come, is next discussed, and the sound principles on which its 
treatment must be based are stated and illustrated. The last part of the book 
deals with budgets, audit and the financial work of the legislature in countries 
in various stages of self-government such as India, the self-governing Dominions 
and Great Britain. Finally, a number of charts and a collection of statistical 
fables contain the detailed data referred to in the text. The whole volume is 
timely, well documented, and, considering the nature of the subject, eminently 
readable. Mr. Shirras everywhere stresses the necessity of unswerving adherence 
to those fundamental principles which time and experience have shown to be 
sound, one of the main reasons for his writing the book being, in fact, the “ desire 
to contribute something to the development of post-war financial rectitude at 
a time when countries are examining their financial systems ”’. 


Stakiteh, Viadislav D. La doctrine frangaise du crédit mutuel. Proudhon, saint- 
simonisme, crédit populaire. Thesis for the degree of Doctor of Political Economy 
in the University of Paris. Paris, Editions de la Vie universitaire, 1924. 295 pp. 

In the first part of this thesis, the author deals with “‘ the mutualism of Prou- 
dhon, his conception of free credit, the attempts to establish his bank of exchange 
and the failure of his people’s bank ”’ ; in the second he considers Saint-Simon’s 
conception of credit, banking organisation and its resuits; finally, in the third 
part, he seeks “ the historical synthesis of the development of popular credit and 
its present organisation’. The characteristic features of French popular credit, 
he declares, are its organisation in compartments and the state aid it receives ; 
these are two sources of weakness which, it is hoped, are merely transitory. In 
spite of its imperfections, he adds, French popular credit has “ reached a point 
of development which compares favourably with that attained by similar insti- 
tutions in other countries ’’. <A bibliography of works on the subject completes 


the volume. 


Steen, Herman. Co-operative Marketing. The Golden Rule in Agriculture. 
Introduction by Samuel R. Guarp. American Farm Bureau Federation Library. 
Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Page and Co., 1923. x + 366 pp. 

This, the first book officially published by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, outlines the history of co-operative marketing in agriculture in the United 
States and Canada. The author begins by telling the story of over a hundred 
of the more important associations which deal with agricultural produce, such as 
tobacco, fruit, grain, cattle, pigs, poultry, milk, eggs, cotton, wool, seeds, potatoes 
and other vegetables, etc. Of course, not all these associations are fully developed 
co-operative societies like the famous California fruit associations. In many 
trades, in fact, the co-operative movement has only just started and the methods 
applied are not always purely co-operative. An index enables readers to use this 
part of the work as a handbook of associations. 

The remainder of the book deals with the principles of co-operation as they can 
be learnt from the development of the associations mentioned. In the author’s 
opinion, the best existing form of co-operative society is the one which has no stock 
and pays no profits and to which the members are bound by delivery contracts ; 
which works at improving the standard of its members’ produce and sells produce 
only after the association has graded and pooled it ; and last, but not least, which 
conducts all its operations in full daylight. 


Strébel, H. Sozialismus und Weltgemeinschaft. Berlin, Der Firn Verlag. 250 pp. 

The first part of Mr. Strébel’s book is concerned with the policy of violence 
as a means of settling international disputes (‘‘ Gewaltpolitik nach Aussen ”’). 
The dangers arising to civilisation in consequence of war are shown and the conclu- 
sion is drawn that a change of present methods of adjusting inter-state relations 
can be brought about only through the Workers’ International and a League of 
Nations of the whole world, inspired by great ideas and creative forces. 
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Part 2 deals with the policy of civil war or violence in the adjustment of dis- 
putes of a purely national] character (‘‘ Gewaltpolitik nach Innen’’), and particu- 
larly with the romanticism of revolution ; the great French revolution, Bolshevism, 
and conditions in Germany after the armistice. 


Tokyo Chamber of Commerce. Annual Statistical Report, 1923. Tokyo, 1924. 
217 pp. 


Totomianz, Dr. V. Die Frau und das Genossenschaftswesen. Genossenschaft- 
liche Volksbibliothek, No. 13. Bale, Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine, 1924. 
96 pp. 

A short study on women in relation to the co-operative movement. 

Trades Union Congress General Council. Report of Fijty-sixth Annual Trades 
Union Congress, Hull, 1924. London, 1924. 528 pp. 


Tranco-lasi, Gr. L. Organizacea internationala a Muncii. Conferinta tinuta 
a Fundatia Universitara Carol I in Zina de 17 februarie 1924. Institutul Social 
Roman. Reprinted from Politica Externa a Romanici. Bucharest, Cultura Natio- 
nala, 1924. 23 pp. 

Address on the International Labour Organisation given at the Social Institute 
of Bucharest by Mr. Gr. L. Tranco-lasi, former Roumanian Minister of Labour. 
After a preface in which he pays a tribute to the memory of President Wilson, 
the author reviews the work of the pioneers of labour protection from Necker 
(1788) down to the International Trade Union Conference of Berne (1919). He 
then analyses Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, and gives some particulars on the 
International Labour Organisation. He summarises the work achieved by the 
International Labour Office, reviews the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the different sessions of the Conference and the progress of ratification 
down to 1923. He recalls here his own intervention in favour of ratification, and 
outlines the legislation enacted in Roumania based on the principles laid down 
by the International Labour Organisation. 


Union centrale belge des Travailleurs des Services publies. Rapport moral et 
jinancier des années 1922-1923. Brussels, Imp. coopérative “ Lucifer’’, 1924. 
145 pp. 

Report of the Belgian Union of Workers in Public Services for the years 1922 
and 1923. 


Varga, E. Aujstieg oder Niedergang des Kapitalismus. Hamburg, Verlag 
Carl Hoym Nachf. Louis Cahnbley, 1924. 86 pp. 
The author’s theme is the rise and decline of capitalism. 


Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften von Bern und benachbarter 
Kantone. XXX V. Jahresbericht umfassend die Zeit vom 1. Juli 1923 bis 30. Juni 
1924, 1. Geschdftsbericht. 2. Protokoll der Abgeordnetenversammlung vom 4. Okto- 
ber 1924 in Bern. Berne, 1924. 23 pp. 

Thirty-fifth annual report of the Swiss Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of the Canton of Berne and Neighbouring Cantons, covering the period 
1 July 1923 to 30 June 1924. 


Vondruska, Edvard. Czechoslovak Land Reform. Reprinted from Social Policy 
in the Czechoslovak Republic, published by the Czechoslovak Social Institute on 
the occasion of the International Congress on Social Policy. Prague, 1924. 36 pp 
In English, French and German. 

The author, one of the leading supporters of land reform in Czechoslovakia, 
and Chief of the Legislative Department of the State Land Office, gives a short 
but exhaustive survey of his subject. After having shown by means of official 
statistics the distribution of land in different parts of the Republic before the war, 
and the disastrous effects of that distribution, he reviews the legislation relating 
to redistribution of land, granting of credit, defence of the interests of employees 
affected by the reform, and compensation for dispossessed landowners, etc. He 
quotes recent official statistics as to the results. In general he considers land 
reform as a necessary step towards social justice, and hopes that it will bring 
about a betterment of social conditions in the new Republic. 
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Welche Genossenschaften Kénnen uns Helfen ? Zwei Referate mit Diskussion 
vom Ersten Weltkongress der Bauern in Moskau vom 10-16 October 1923. Fore- 
word by Heinrich Rav. Der erste Weltkongress der Bauern III, Bibliothek des 
Internationalen Bauern-Rates, 4. Berlin, Verlag Neues Dorf, 1924. 32 pp. 

Report of the first World Congress of Peasants, held in Moscow 10-16 October, 
1923. 


Wyler, Dr. Julius. Das Ubervélkerungsproblem der Schweiz. Reprint from 
Zeitschrift far schweizerische Statistik und Volkswirtschaft, 59th year, 1923, No. 1. 
Berne, Stampfli und Cie., 1923. 39 pp. 

Dr. Wyler deals with the problem of over-population in Switzerland. 
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Gandhi. La jeune Inde. Collection of writings and articles published between 
1919 and 1922 translated into French by Héléne Hart. Introduction by Romain 
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